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MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
August 8, 1939 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (goc) per share on the 
common stock payable September 
8, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 18, 
1939. 
C. C. Carlton, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Seventy-first Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 11, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record August 18, 1939 at 
3 P.M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer. 


CROWN & SEAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one-quarter cents 
($.5614) per share on the $2.25 Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inec., payable on 
September 15, 1939, to the stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 31, 1939. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 

August 3, 1939. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

The regular dividend of one dollar thirty-seven 
and one-half cents ($1.375) a share on the out- 
standing 544% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock has been declared for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1939, payable October 2, 1939, 
to the holders of record at the close of business 
September 20, 1939. 

_The transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Bank of the Manhattan 


Company. WM. S. D. WOODS 
Dated August 2, 1939 Assistant Secretary 


CRANE CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Crane Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share upon the 5% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Shares, payabie Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business September 1, 1939. 
J. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Secretary 


| 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1939, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company 

Baltimore, Maryland 


IN THE 


District Court of the United States 


For the District of Maryland 


IN THE MATTER OF THE BALTI- } In Proceedings for 


MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


COMPANY, Petitioner. No. 9294 


TO ALL PERSONS IN INTEREST WITH RESPECT TO 
THE PLAN OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY FOR MODIFICATION OF INTER- 
EST CHARGES AND MATURITIES (INCLUDING 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY 
COMPANY, BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
CORPORATION AND CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS 
& WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY), DATED AUGUST 
15, 1938. 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the provisions of an order 
of the District Court of the United States for the District of Mary- 
land, entered July 31st, 1939, in the above-entitled proceedings that: 


(a) Petitions of The Balcimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company, Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad Corporation and The Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Western Railroad Company, filed on July 28, 1939 under 
Chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act of the United States, have been 
duly approved as properly filed under said Chapter XV. 


(b) A hearing on the Plan for Modification of Interest Charges 


and Maturities, dated August 15, 1938, filed with said petitions, - 


will be held before the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland on the 18th day of September, 1939, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon, in the Room of the United States District 
Court, Baltimore, Maryland, or as soon thereafter as the matter 
can be heard, at or after which hearing the Court may approve 
and confirm said Plan as filed or as modified in the manner provided 
in said Chapter XV, whereupon the Plan so approved and con- 
firmed will be binding upon said petitioners and upon all creditors 
and security holders thereof. The Court may allow such interven- 
tions of persons in interest as it may deem just and proper, but any 
person in interest shall have the right to present evidence and be 
heard thereon, in person or by attorney, with or without intervention. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
By GEO. M. SHRIVER,*Senior Vice-President 


Dated: August 7th, 1939. 
By Order of the Court. 
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demand constant scrutiny of each new 
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IF hat’sLVew 
in Books 


PracTicAL BANK CrepbIT. By 
Herbert V. Prochnow and Roy A, 
Foulke. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 712 pp. $7.50. Despite a 
progressive shrinkage in demand for 
loans from commercial banks during 
the past several years, that division 
is still one of the most important in- 
come producers for these money 
lending institutions. While individu- 
al phases of this business are well 
represented in banking literature, a 
complete handbook with experience 
and practice as a background has so 
far been lacking. Messrs. Prochnow 
and Foulke have filled this gap with 
this new manual. Its most important 
chapters deal with: The Bank Credit 
Department, Sources of Credit In- 
formation, Importance and Interpre- 
tation of Financial Statements, the 
Technical Procedure in Making a 
Loan and its Legal Aspects, and 
finally—because losses are unavoid- 
able in the credit business—the au- 
thors have added a chapter on Frozen 
Loans and Rehabilitation. Among 
the sources of credit information a 
detailed description is given of the 
operations of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
All phases of the bank credit busi- 
ness are illustrated by numerous 
forms gathered from banks all over 
the country, and used in actual prac- 
tice. 


x 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNOR FROM 
FIGUREHEAD TO LEADER. By Leslie 
Lipson. Published by The University 
of Chicago. Press. 304 pp. $2.50. 
This book is the fruit of three years 
of travel and residence in the United 
States by an Englishman who is now 
professor of Political Science at the 
Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The study starts 
with a historical review of the philoso- 
phies of democratic government and 
proceeds with a detailed analysis of 
the development of the power of the 
governor in a number of states of the 
Union from representative of the 
English King and executive head of 
the colony through the period of re- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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The Trend of Share Values 
Spending Continues 


N a number of ways the actions 

of the Congress that has just ad- 
journed should be encouraging to the 
business community. Among the de- 
velopments of 
chief interest 
that are thus 
alluded to must 
be included 
legislation with 
respect to cor- 
poration and 
social security 
taxes, the Ten- 
nessee Valley 
Authority, and 
the participa- 
tion of govern- 


—Finfoto 
Charles J. Collins 


ment employees in politics. 


Tax Changes 


As to taxes, it will be recalled that 
last year’s Congress, against the bit- 
ter opposition of the President, re- 
pealed all but a fragment of the un- 
distributed profits tax and materially 
modified the levies on capital gains 
and losses as applied to individuals. 
This year, with the purpose of fur- 
ther removing obstacles to business 
recovery by way of stimulating capi- 
tal investment, the Congress carried 
the program of tax reform somewhat 
further, resulting in the repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax for which 
was substituted a maximum 18 per 
cent levy on net earnings of corpora- 
tions. 

Another favorable feature of the 
1939 tax bill was the permission to 
corporations to carry their operating 
losses over for a period of two years 
in computing tax liability and to re- 


Before 


By Charles J. Collins 


value their capital stock for purposes 
of taxation. Special relief was also 
provided for railroads, banks, and 
insurance companies. Under the so- 
cial security revisions additional help 
was rendered in that the increase in 
the payroll tax from 2 per cent to 3 
per cent, due to take effect January 
1, 1940, has been postponed for 3 
years. It has been estimated that this 
change will save workers and em- 
ployers a total of $355 million next 
year, and $905 million over the next 
three years. 

TVA was brought under con- 
trol in that its appropriation for in- 
creased activities was drastically cur- 
tailed, and it was furthermore re- 
quired to reimburse the government 
for all expenditures on its behalf, set- 
ting up a sinking fund for that pur- 
pose, and to submit accounts and dis- 
bursements to approval by the Gen- 
eral Accounting office. So far as ad- 
ditional expenditures are concerned, 
the TVA now becomes dependent 
on the House for further funds—a 
decidedly more conservative trend in 
the Federal power policy since the 
executive arm is thereby rendered in- 
effective in the development of fur- 
ther projects in competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

Passage of the Hatch Bill repre- 
sents the Congress’ effort to prevent 
a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. The 
issue could have been met directly by 
adopting Senator Holt’s resolution 
declaring Congressional opinion as 
against presidential tenure beyond 
eight years, or by approving Senator 
Burke’s proposal to prescribe, by 
constitutional amendment, a_ single 
six-year term. Instead—and perhaps 
wisely so as concerns the immediate 
problem—legislation was approved 


‘making it unlawful for government 
‘ employees—except members of Con- 


gress and a handful of chief execu- 
tive officials—to participate in the 
management of any sort of political 
campaign. 


Reversal in the Woodshed 
(Carlisle, Seattle Times) 


Since Republicans may come into 
power in 1941 and thus be in com- 
mand of law enforcement machinery, 
it is believed that high office holders 
will be most circumspect in observ- 
ing the new law. The Federal office 
holder machine, in the coming cam- 
paign, is thus partially paralyzed with 
resultant decrease in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strength in the party convention, 
should he seek a third nomination. 
Because Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, by 
and large, have retarded business re- 
covery and thereby have contributed 
to a considerable total of unemployed 
workers throughout his two terms of 
office, any measure that tends to pre- 
vent his reelection for a third term is 
necessarily constructive and welcome 
to big and little businessmen alike. 


Labor Aids? 


With respect to one of the big prob- 


‘lems before the country—that of dis- 


sension within the ranks of labor, as 
well as unfavorable employer-em- 
ployee relationships among certain in- 
dustries—Congress did nothing of 
direct benefit. Nevertheless, a de- 
cided sentiment in favor of amending 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
the Wages and Hours Act was noted, 
and but for sabotaging by the regu- 
lar labor committees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, helpful action 
would probably have been taken. By 
an overwhelming majority, however, 
the House did register the sense of 
that body on the subject by creating 
a special committee to investigate the 
National Labor Relations Board, 


center of the greatest controversy. It 
is probable that labor will prove one 
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of the chief issues of the winter ses- 
sion of the next Congress. 

So much for the constructive ac- 
tions of Congress. To put it briefly, 
business was not released from the 
strait-jacket in which it has been 
bound under New Deal practice, but 
some of the cords were at least 
loosened. The significance lies, there- 
fore, not so much in the hope that 
any immediate great resurgence in 
business enterprise will flow from 
what Congress has done, but rather 
in the encouragement to be derived 
from the shift of thinking that is be- 
ing registered by the people’s repre- 
sentatives. It must be remembered 
that it is the legislative branch of 
our government that is first to re- 
flect changes in public opinion and 
this trend toward a moderation of 
recent policy shows that people “back 
home” are beginning to wake up to 
‘the economic fallacies of the New 
Deal. 


More Spending 


As to spending, the recent Con- 
gress set up a new record, appropria- 
tions made during the session total- 
ing more than $13 billion, the largest 
in any year of peace-time history. 
Despite the economy refrain that ac- 
companied many of the speeches and 
public interviews during the early 
part of the session, Congress actually 
boosted the President’s budget esti- 
mate by between $300 million and 
$400 million. It is currently estimat- 
ed that when the fiscal year ends on 
June 30, 1940; the Federal deficit will 
be around $ billion. This will be the 
eighth consecutive year of deficit fi- 
nancing on the part of the govern- 
ment and will bring the gross public 


—Russell, Los Angeles Times 


The Future Who Will Have 
to Take Care of Itself 


debt almost to the legal limit of $45 
billion. 

In the light of the above: figures, 
the rejection by Congress of the Ad- 
ministration’s spend-lend bill takes 
on significance more as another in- 
dication that Congress is in revolt 
against further radical New Deal 
legislation than as a move for econ- 
omy. The proposed legislation con- 
tained certain political features that 
were highly distasteful to the legis- 
lative branch. From the fiscal ap- 
proach, the bill was designed to carry 
the spending over periods ranging 
from two to seven years with only 
about $800 million of the $3.86 bil- 
lion to be used in the 1940 fiscal year. 

Even had authority been granted 
to various government agencies, in- 


cluding the housing group, to move 
out money into consumption channels 
as proposed, the question might well 
be asked as to how much would have 
been lent because of the uncertainty 
as to whether it would actually have 
been borrowed. Second, the semi- 
socialistic character of the plan might 
easily have withheld the employment 
of an equal or greater amount of 
funds from private channels. In any 
event, the effect of such spending as 
was to be derived from the plan this 
fiscal year would more probably have 
been registered in the second half, 
or between January and June, 1940, 
and it is not inconceivable that prior 
to such time the Administration will 
have advanced another program of 
spending more agreeable to the legis- 
lative branch. 


Further Revolt? 


We are in a spending economy. 
Large expenditures by the govern- 
ment are an integral part of the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the New Deal. 
Until there is a general recognition 
that underlying political policy itself 
is at fault and steps are taken to rec- 
tify, in keeping with orthodox dic- 
tates, governmental practice at the 
very roots, there can be little hope 
of a balanced budget. With such rec- 
tification the balanced budget becomes 
a lesser problem, since the business 
expansion following upon the res- 
toration of private initiative would 
itself assure the return of prosperity 
among the people. The significance 
of Congressional action this year thus 
boils down to the growing revolt 
against the basic errors of the New 
Deal. The issue, however, is not yet 
ended in any decisive way. 


More Busting 


ONGRESS has adjourned, but 

not so the Department of Justice. 
It must accentuate its activity, for 
otherwise Attorney-General Murphy 
won't feel he is doing just the right 
thing by Uncle Sam. Hence he is go- 
ing lion hunting in the lair of the 
trusts. His chief huntsman, Thurman 
Arnold, has already taken to the trail 
and so far he has already uncovered 
three quarries—the building trade, a 
typewriter combination, and a small 
group of moving picture houses whose 
hearts beat as one. All of them have 


been charged with some form or other 
of operation in restraint of trade. 

Yet somehow or other these trust- 
busting proceedings have lost the 
terror they once aroused, when the 
New Deal was in the flushtide of its 
glory, for some of its suits have not 
turned out too well for it. An in- 
stance is the widely publicized action 
against the oil companies in Wis- 
consin, where those few defendants 
whose convictions were upheld by 
higher courts, now have been granted 
a new trial. 


Trust busting has lost part of its 
sting, for really inimical trusts are 
now exceedingly few, and those cases. 
now being pushed are border line 
ones for which it is difficult to stir up 
public antipathy. Then also it turns 
out that the trust hunting instincts of 
the Department of Justice can be ap- 
peased if a consent degree is accepted 
by the defendants. This is probably 
what will happen to the suit brought 
against the typewriter combine—if 
such a combine really existed under a 
true concept of the Sherman Act. 
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Stock Groups 
Affected 


PPEALS to Washington made 
by officials of drought afflicted 
states and numerous other evidences 
of the damage wrought upon agri- 
culture by high temperatures and sub- 
normal rainfall are appearing almost 
daily in the headlines. The effect, at 
least in some sections of the coun- 
try, has been to create the impres- 
sion that we are faced with the pos- 
sibility of crop failures almost as 
serious as those of the major drought 
years 1934 and 1936. The hot, dry 
weather which has prevailed in some 
agricultural areas will leave its mark 
upon 1939 farm income, but the full 
effects of this year’s drought cannot 
yet be accurately gauged. Business 
in some localities will feel the results 
keenly. But taking-the country as 
a whole, nothing approaching a rep- 
etition of the conditions of three 
years ago is indicated. 


Crop Estimates 


Nothing sensational is to be found 
in the available estimates for the ma- 
jor crops. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s first estimate of the 1939 
cotton crop, recently issued, placed 
the total at 11.4 million bales as 
against 11.9 million bales last year. 
July estimates on grains were as fol- 
lows: Winter wheat, 537.7 million 
bushels compared with 686.6 million 
in 1938; spring wheat, 178.8 million 
bushels against 244.1 million last 
year ; the corn estimate shows a slight 
increase over last year’s large crop of 
approximately 2.5 billion bushels. 
Tobacco production is estimated at 
1,654 million pounds, an increase of 
20 per cent over last year and 22 per 
cent over the 1928-1937 average. 

With the exception of cotton and 
winter wheat, these figures are sharp- 
ly higher than the corresponding to- 
tals for 1936. In cotton, factors other 
than drought have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the decline in produc- 
tion, notably AAA crop restriction 
programs. Although inadequate mois- 
ture has adversely affected cotton in 
parts of Texas and Oklahoma, it is 
interesting to note, by way of con- 


trast, that 1939 crop prospects in 


Farm income will be 
materially reduced in 
some areas but the 
drought is by no means 
as disastrous as in 
1934 and 1936. 


Alabama and other parts of the east- 
ern cotton belt have been reduced by 
excessive rains. Insufficient moisture 
was a major factor in the decline 
of production of winter wheat in 
Kansas and other parts of the South- 
west. The total winter wheat harvest, 
estimated at 537.7 million bushels 
(not likely to be greatly altered in 
later figures) is only about 18 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the 1936 
crop; but it is not to be ranked as a 
major crop failure, since it greatly 
exceeds the production of all other 
years since 1931 with the exception 
of 1937 and 1938. 

Continued dry weather has further 
impaired the prospects for spring 
wheat in parts of the Northwest, and 
some reduction from the July estimate 
is anticipated. Thus, although the ag- 
gregate production of winter and 
spring wheat should at least equal 
domestic consumption requirements, 
there will be some impairment of 
farm income in the drought areas, 
since the indicated near-record world 
wheat production and other factors 
have offset the decline in the United 
States crop, and the prevailing low 
market prices are not likely to show 
much improvement in the near fu- 
ture. 

Farmers in the corn belt are also 
adversely affected by low prices for 
corn and hogs. Corn growers in the 
northeastern states and west of the 


Missouri River have suffered severe- 
ly from drought conditions, but these 
areas are relatively unimportant in 
relation to total production. Crop 
prospects in Illinois, Iowa and other 
parts of the main corn belt are ex- 
cellent. Total corn production for 
1939 may finally fall somewhat be- 
low the 1938 figure of 2.5 billion 
bushels, but it should be at least 50 
per cent larger than the 1936 harvest 
of 1.5 million bushels, which was the 
smallest since 1881. The dairy regions 
of upstate New York, New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and parts of 
New England have suffered from ex- 
ceptionally severe and _ protracted 
drought conditions this year. How- 
ever, the dairy farmers will obtain 
considerable compensation from milk 
price increases already instituted and 
further advances which are in pros- 


. pect. 


Farm Prospects? 


Taking the picture as a whole, it 
becomes clear that drought, although 
a factor to be reckoned with, is not 
assuming the proportions of 1936 or 
1934. The net effect upon total farm 
income will be appreciable, but not 
disastrous, because of the areas affect- 
ed are much less extensive than in 
the previous severe drought years. 
Prospects for farm income are com- 
plicated by the effects of large carry- 
overs of some of the leading com- 
modities, conditions abroad, and the 
offsets afforded by various loans and 
benefit payments by the Government. 
The $1.2 billion appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for 
the current fiscal year represents a 
new high. It substantially exceeds 
both the budget estimates and the lib- 
eral appropriations of previous years. 
Benefit payments will not entirely 
counterbalance the decline in income 
from marketing of farm products, but 
the probabilities are that total cash 
farm income for 1939 will not fall 
more than 5 per cent below 1938. 

The general outlook is not such as 
to dictate the adoption of an indis- 
criminately negative attitude toward 
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all of the stock groups which depend 
in large part upon farm buying pow- 
er. The mail orders should continue 
to do well. Earnings of some of the 
granger railroads will be disappoint- 
ing, but in several cases—notably 
that of the Great Northern—impair- 
ment of grain traffic prospects is more 
than counterbalanced by activity in 
other traffic classifications. Despite 
the decline in the Kansas winter 


wheat crop, June revenues of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe were 
8.2 per cent higher than 1938. Earn- 
ings for the full year may show a 
small gain. The dairy products com- 
panies do not appear to have suffered 
materially from the curtailment of 
production resulting from drought 
conditions. 

The farm implements face a num- 
ber of uncertainties. The outlook is 


by no means entirely black, in view 
of the large prospective harvests of 
corn and other crops and the volume 
of AAA payments, but the wheat 
situation is a bearish point. Probably 
of even greater importance is the 
prospect of intensification of compe- 
tition in 1940 resulting from the re- 
entry of Ford into this field and the 
introduction of a new, low priced line 
by International Harvester. 


Where Are They 
_Amerwan Sugar Refining 


HROUGHOUT the first two 

decades of the present century, 
American Sugar Refining common 
stock sold well above its par value of 
$100 a share in every year; in only 
one of those years did it go below 
$90. During the post-War readjust- 
ment period, the company suffered 
substantial losses on its inventories 
and receivables; operating results 
were reported in red figures in 1921, 
1923 and 1924. Net losses were sus- 
tained in 1920 and 1921, and avoided 
in the two later years only by in- 
clusion of sizeable non-operating in- 
come. Common dividends were 
omitted from 1922 to 1925. Yet the 
stock never sold below 36 during this 
period—a figure more than double the 
price prevailing now, after fourteen 
successive years of consistently prof- 
itable operations. Why has the in- 
vesting public so drastically revised 
its appraisal of these shares? 

In the final analysis, the answer to 
this question rests in the dislocation 
of the sugar industry by the World 
War. Demand for the commodity in- 
creased tremendously during this 
period as belligerent nations sought to 
assure themselves of adequate sup- 
plies; the situation was further ag- 
gravated by the fact that European 
output was reduced by about one- 
third during the period of hostilities. 
Prices, of course, moved skyward, 
causing additional acreage to be 
brought into cultivation elsewhere. 
Overproduction ensued, prices tum- 
bled, and sugar has been a sick indus- 
try ever since. As is customary 
under such circumstances, govern- 
ment stepped in to remedy the situa- 
tion, and, as is also customary, suc- 
ceeded only in making it worse—from 
the investor’s standpoint, at least. 


Refiners found it sufficiently dif- 
ficult to operate profitably during the 
long decline in raw sugar prices from 
1923 to 1932, since the nature of the 
business forces them to carry large in- 
ventories and they are unable to hedge 
their commitments. But they could 
at least regulate their purchases to 
some extent in accordance with prob- 
able price trends based on foreseeable 
supply and demand factors; this has 
been impossible since adoption of the 
quota system in this country under 
the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 and 
the Sugar Act of 1937. Under this 
system, the size of the production 
quotas set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is by far the most important 
factor in determining the price level 
of the commodity, and normal supply- 
demand relationships are practically 
meaningless. 

This would be bad enough were the 
Secretary’s interpretation of the 
Sugar Act known, and his quota de- 
cisions predictable. But the Act is 
decidedly ambiguous in many re- 
spects. Prices are not to be allowed 
to exceed those required to maintain 
the domestic sugar industry as a 
whole, but no one knows what this 
means. In setting the initial 1939 
quota at a figure higher than the final 
1938 allowable (which, incidentally, 
was considerably in excess of con- 
sumption for that year, as had also 
been the case in 1936 and 1937), the 
Department of Agriculture stated that 
computation of the quota solely on the 
basis of supply and demand factors 
would have led to prices higher than 
those necessary to maintain the in- 
dustry. In support of this contention, 
it was noted that domestic sugar pro- 
duction had expanded substantially in 
the three preceding years. The in- 


ference that this had been caused by 
excessively high prices appears un- 
warranted in view of the stimulation 
of output by favorable growing condi- 
tions and by benefit payments to 
growers under the Sugar Act. 

Refined as well as raw sugar mar- 
kets have been disrupted by this 
legislation. Cane refiners have always 
had to compete to some extent with 
beet sugar and with sugar imported 
in refined form from Cuba, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
But in 1927 these two sources sup- 
plied respectively only 15 per cent and 
2% per cent of this country’s needs; 
last year their shares of the market 
were 21 per cent and 16 per cent. 
This has been brought about primari- 
ly by generous quota allotments to 
beet producers (exceeding any pro- 
duction they have yet attained) and 
by the permission granted to offshore 
growers to ship substantial amounts 
of their quotas in refined rather than 
raw form. The latter situation 
promises to grow worse instead of 
better; under present legislation, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii may send 
all their sugar here in refined form 
after next March 1 ; Cuba may do the 
same after December 31, 1940. 

Under circumstances such as these, 
it is not surprising that American 
Sugar’s earning power and the mar- 
ket valuation of its equities have taken 
a severe slump in recent years. But 
clarification of the industry’s legisla- 
tive uncertainties should not be long 
delayed, and the company should ex- 
perience little difficulty in earning— 
and no difficulty in paying—its pre- 
ferred dividends. It seems extremely 
doubtful, however, that the common 
stock will soon reattain its former in- 
vestment status. 
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Adjusting Investment Portfolios 


to Present Conditions 


UMEROUS investors confuse 
the principle of diversification 
with the diffusion of holdings over a 
broad group of issues without regard 


By Ralph E. Bach, 


Research Editor. 


Summary of Recommendations 


Securities to be Sold 


P Securities to be Bought 

Current Current 

to industry, position or prospect. Amount Value Income | Amount eo 

Others, having achieved an initial di- 100 Engineers Public Service. $1,250 
i ; 100 Cudahy Packing ......... 1,100 6 Curtiss Wright A........ 1,500 $00 

versification, rely upon the law ot 90 30 Amer. Smelting .......... 1,350 

averages to safeguard their capital, oi = poe = = 40 Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1,400 80 

in the belief that having placed their 73 McKeesport Tin Plate... 900 10 Carbide... 810 

: is Steel 50 North American ........ 1,200 

eggs in various baskets everything 100 Standard Brands ........ pond 0 ae 1,300 7 

period of time. They fail to take into DOM $8,870° $425 $8,810 $280 


account the fact that changing eco- 
nomic conditions alter the prospects 
for many industries and companies 
formerly occupying a position of 
leadership. 


Diversification First 


An analysis of the market action of 
various stock groups over a long 
period of vears indicates that even in 
periods of general prosperity, factors 
peculiar to certain industries have im- 
paired their positions with consequent 
depreciation of capital represented in 


passed their potential growth peak is 
illustrated by the portfolio appearing 
below. Capital enhancement was 
the sole objective of this investor, but 
the depreciation of 36 per cent from 
original cost value indicates that the 
primary objective of the portfolio has 
not been fulfilled. This lack of suc- 
cess can not be entirely explained by 
poor timing of commitments. Al- 
though all of the issues held are those 
of well known companies, a large 
number of them represent enterprises 
which have suffered impairment of 


from a cyclical business recovery 
funds should be allocated to those in- 
dustries which occupy positions of 
leadership. To expect full recovery 
of losses in issues whose status has 
undergone considerable change is not 
logical and in spite of the disinclina- 
tion to accept substantial losses on 
issues held for many years adjust- 
ment of holdings to new conditions 
must be undertaken if the goal of 


‘capital enhancement is to be reached. 


Switches Advised 


t such groups. Intelligent diversifica- positions due to factors peculiar to 
tion is a primary requisite to success- these industries. While it may be While space limitations preclude a 
ful investing. But constant scrutiny argued that a period of sustained im- fyJ] discussion of the factors which 
0 of developments affecting individual provement in security prices would pave been responsible for the changed 
. | industries is essential in order to weed carry most of these issues along, their status of numerous of the companies 
d out laggard groups and replace with prospects for substantial earnings contained in the list of issues to be 
e others more likely to benefit from a gains and subsequent market ap- sold, suffice it to say that such com- 
5 rising trend of business activity. preciation are considerably less than -panies as McKeesport Tin Plate, Otis 
n An excellent example of the neces- average. Steel, Standard Brands, Lambert, 
n  Sity of weeding out issues which have To derive the maximum benefit Cudahy Packing, Wesson Oil & 
of Snowdrift and Lehn & Fink are in the 
n, category of companies whose earnings 
be 9 
id An “Antedated” Investment Portfolio have failed to demonstrate any strong 
m recuperative powers and offer con- 
$2,100 $1,750 $50 ‘in the next period of business revival. 
1,620 1,560 120 dall advi sable in orde 
2,520 1,750 .. duce holdings in the oil industry. 
75 McKeesport Tin 2775 900 favor of retaining R. H. Macy, but 
1,560 930 60 cyclical and growth potentialities do 
ae 1,600 650 50 proceeds have been directed to a 
re- 60 Lambert Company Was 90 group of companies well situated to 
ely 100 Cudahy Packing y 75 share in an industrial revival. Most 
n 50 Wesson Oil & 1,550 8 25 ‘ll 
Ine — ter or lesse ee with gene 


business improvement but those units 
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which are not handicapped by factors 
peculiar to their types of business 
should logically benefit to the greatest 
extent. It does not necessarily follow 
that in the initial phase of a general 
recovery the replacement suggestions 
will make a better showing than the 
issues being sold, but over the longer 
term the performance of the substitu- 


tions should prove much more satis- 
factory. Current income will be re- 
duced but in this case that was of 
secondary importance to improving 
the possibilities for capital enhance- 
ment. It might be observed in this 
connection that current earnings of a 
number of the companies whose 
shares are being sold are unlikely to 


support present dividend rates for any 
extended period ; while in the case of 
thé issues being acquired, prospects 
are such as to warrant the expectation 
of larger disbursements. But the re- 
vised portfolio, while better adjusted 
to the current outlook, must be fol- 
lowed closely if the mistakes of the 
past are to be avoided in the future. 


Flour Millers Hit 
Vigorous Earnings Stride 


N THE scant space of two years, 

both of the leading flour milling 
companies have demonstrated that 
they are capable of tracing a rather 
unexpected operating pattern for the 
so-called “investment” class of stock. 
In the fiscal year ended May 31, 1938, 
for example, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
reported its first loss on record—al- 
though recovery in the subsequent 
twelvemonth was impressive. And in 
the like period of 1939, General Mills 
sent its earnings spiraling some 57 
per cent over year-ago levels to set a 
new high point in company history. 
A brief discussion of both these is- 
sues follows: 

GENERAL MILLs is the largest or- 
ganization in the flour and feed mill- 
ing industry and sales volume out- 
ranks that of its nearest competitor by 
a ratio of more than two-to-one. 
Products include a variety of family 
flour, bakers’ flour, packaged foods, 
and commercial livestock and poultry 
feeds. Its more important grocery 
items are : “Gold Medal” and “Drifted 
Snow,” flours; “Bisquick,” “Whea- 
ties,” “Corn Kix” and “Softasilk.” 

Beginning with 1929—the first 
year of business for the company as 
now constituted—and continuing over 
the next ten years, operations showed 
remarkable stability. Per share earn- 
ings scored a maximum of $4.83 in 
1929 and a minimum of $3.40 in 
1935; meanwhile, except for 1929 
when $3.50 was paid, dividends were 
maintained on a $3 annual basis. But 
in the fiscal year that ended May 31, 
last, net income jumped from $4.1 
million (or $4.17 per share) to $6.5 
million (or $7.69 per share). 

As far as the 1929-38 record is con- 
cerned, this reflected the essentially 
stable characteristic of flour milling 
demand plus the company’s practice 


General Mills and 

Pillsbury represent 

two “stable income” 
situations. 


of “hedging’’ raw - material commit- 
ments so as to minimize the effect of 
price fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
kets. But more than that alone is 
needed to explain the 1939 result. 
The fact of the matter is that Gen- 
eral Mills leads research activity in 
its industry and also advertises ex- 
tensively, especially over the radio. 
It is the fruition of these activities 
that has helped to lower costs and ex- 
penses and widen profit margins. 

At this point it is obviously pre- 
mature to forecast whether profits in 
the current fiscal year will be main- 
tained at the high level set in the 
preceding twelvemonth. But there is 
considerable reason to expect that, as 
compared with the ten-year period 
1929-38, the company is definitely in 
a higher profits plane. General Mills 
shares are currently quoted at around 
89, at which price they return about 
3.9 per cent on the new indicated divi- 
dend rate of $3.50 per annum. All 
circumstances considered, they are 
suitable for long term investment. 

PILLsBURY FLour ranks next to 
General Mills in the industry and, like 
its big competitor, protects operations 
by “hedging” grain commitments. 
Company’s products are known as the 
“Pillsbury Family of Foods” and in- 
clude such well-known brands as 
“Pillsbury’s Flour,”  ‘“Pillsbury’s 
Wheat Bran,” ‘“Pillsbury’s Sno- 
Sheen Cake Flour” and “Farina.” 

Since 1923, when the enterprise 


was organized in substantially its 
present form, through 1937, annual 
earnings have averaged $1.6 million 
(or $2.91 per share). And since in- 
auguration in 1924, annual dividend 
payments have averaged slightly in 
excess of $1.85 per share. In the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1938, how- 
ever, company reported a loss of $53,- 
000 (or 10 cents a share)—the first 
deficit ever sustained. 

The reason? At first blush, the 
idea of inventory losses comes to 
mind. But it should not be forgotten 
that company’s “hedging” activities 
are quite successful. The answer is 
that demoralized conditions held sway 
in the industry during the 1937-38 
fiscal year, and, to maintain its posi- 
tion, Pillsbury was forced into sharp, 
competitive price cutting. Because of 
characteristically strong _ finances, 
however, dividends were maintained 
at the $1.60 rate which had been in 
effect since 1935. 

Since that time, Pillsbury has re- 
deemed itself. By way of proving 
that the 1937-38 fiscal year was the 
result of an essentially temporary 
factor, earnings in the twelve months 
to May 31, last, amounted to $1.7 mil- 
lion (or $3.08 per share)—the best 
showing since 1931. 

While there is no definite assur- 
ance that “demoralized conditions” 
will not again cloud Pillsbury’s op- 
erating picture at some time in the 
years to come, it is notable that dras- 
tic price cutting in the flour milling 
industry is very much the exception 
rather than the rule. Pillsbury shares 
are now selling at around 29. At this 
level, they return some 5.5 per cent 
on the present annual dividend of 
$1.60—a liberal yield for the individu- 
al whose portfolio is deficient in the 
“income” type of security. 
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186 Common Stocks 
Showing Profits in 5 to 7 of the Past 10 Years 


The third of a series of tabulations on the ten-year earnings records 
of N.Y.S.E. listings. The previous groupings showed (1) stocks 
with no deficits and (2) those with only 1 or 2 deficits in a decade. 


Companies Which Reported Not More Than 5 Deficits in Past Decade 


Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

$0.83 $0.19 D$2.78 $166 $4.17 D$1.16 *g$0.74 g$1.91 g$.2.19_gD$2.34 
a3.23 al.85 a0.71 aD1.31 aD3.79 aD1.00 aD0.19 a0.30 al.34 
Allis-Chalmers 378 287 096 D229 D219 DO7 148 227 442 1.44 
Alpha Portland Cement....... 2.36 1.56 D1.29 D2.84 D1.13 D047 = 0.28 1.34 0.37 0.37 
Am. Agricultural Chemical.... gD0.20 gD082 gD129 gD0.54 gl.39 g2.12 gl.57 9295 
American Bank Note.......... 4.77 3.02 D0.18 D0.94 D0.78 D0.86 1.36 1.24 1.07 D0.35 
Amer. Chain & Cable.......... 3.37 1.28 D3.67 D4.89 D1.61 D0.23 1.37 3.15 2.79 0.56 
Amer. Colortype .........++++- 4.51 1.52 D3.08 D7.51 D2.89 D091 0.11 1.03 1.47 1.02 
Amer. Commercial Alcohol..... 3.59  D1.27 D1.59 3.01 4.56 3.57 3.16 4.55 3.23 D2.05 
Amer. Crystal Sugar.......... c0.59 cD008 cD5.87 cD4.54  cD1.16 2.41 c1.44 c3.91 c2.33 
Amer. Hawaiian S. S..........- 2.49 0.60 D2.10 D1.03 1.38 D1.17 D0.23 0.71 D0.07 1.40 
4.33 4.16 3.56 1.05 0.06 D0.69 D1.44 D1.22 D0.89 D2.00 
American Metal .............- 3.23 1.63 D1.20 D2.21 D0.25 D0.53 0.33 1.08 3.22 1.73 
American Power & Light...... 3.86 3.08 2.04 - D039 D1.92 D1.89 D0.71 0.25 0.60 D0.08 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. San.. 2.02 0.60 D0.09 D0.68 D0.14 0.11 0.25 0.70 0.68 D0.08 
Amer. Rolling Mill............ 4.04 0.03 D1.93 D1.29 D0.46 0.50 2.26 2.26 D2.55 D1.16 
2.38 0.90 D4.08 D2.46 D0.86 0.66 1.63 2.45 2.88 1.08 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco....... h3.31 hD1.93 hD0O84 hD1.87 h0.05 h2.40 h2.63 h2.64 h3.37 h2.40 
Amer. Type Founders......... i13.09 i9.16 i2.03 iD23.75 iD23.46 iD10.96 iD7.09 *c0.26 c1.04 c0.26 
Anaconda Copper ............. §8.29 §2.07 D0.37 D1.94 D0.79 §0.22 §1.29 §1.83 §3.62 §1.10 
Anaconda Wire & Cable....... 4.77 0.66 0.04 D248 &#DO51 1.95 2.44 5.43 470 D023 
COMBE D311 D001 D040 D032 D004 g012 $024 8071 
‘eq 0.61 1.37 157 D038 0.03 0.30 D076 D049 034 D159 
Armstrong Cork ..........e00 3.89 D2.71 D2.52 D1.87 1.97 1.63 2.84 4.36 3.66 0.77 
Arnold Constable ............. al.93 aD1.57 aD1.66 a0.48 aD0.71 a0.46 a0.54 a0.66 al.15 a0.75 
Associated Dry Goods......... 3.49 a3.41 a2.02 aD1.22 aD5.47 aD1.71 aD0.45 a0.11 a0.85 a0.02 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R....... 14.48 7.58 2.44 D8.13 D2.91 D0.61 D3.08 2.31 2.97 D2.27 
0.83 D1.72 D1.40 D0.74 0.85 D0.19 0.84 0.88 0.67 0.15 
Barber Asphalt ............00- 4.71 2.44 0.14 D1.60 D0.57 D0.77 0.40 1.14 1.91 D0.85 
4.12 0.14 D0.07 D5.97 D3.48 D3.30 0.48 3.36 1.77 D0.90 
3.25, 2.34 D1.54 D0.39 - D0.47 0.35 1.01 0.85 1.26 
Belding Heminway ........... D0.41 D3.73 D2.34 D0.33 1.06 1.07 1.17 1.21 1.06 0.72 
Bigelow-Sanford ............+. 6.86 D2.46 0.80 D6.71 3.12 0.05 0.82 4.83 1.29 DS5.26 
Black & Decker........ OTS 0.88 0.44 D2.65 D2.94 D1.49 0.82 1.36 2.74 2.82 0.76 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........... a3.80 al.08 aD0.56 aD0.74 aD0.17 20.35 a0.71 20.39 a2.16 al.66 
Bridgeport Brass ........ oeses 2.55 D1.03 D1.36 D3.07 0.90 1.11 1.12 1.46 0.79 D0.27 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit.... g0.78 g1.79 g1.37 g1.18 1.20 80.74 gD037  gD063 gD132 ¢D233 
3.70 1.63 0.22 D1.76 D1.17 D0.61 0.72 1.20 0.20 
1.84 1.37 0.10 D1.51 D0.57 0.06 0.75 0.78 0.60 D0.52 
Bullard Company ............. 3.60 DO0.88 D1.34 D2.51 D1.55 0.40 1.06 2.51 3.19 D0.08 
3.94 *r5.04 *c2.24 cD134 cD4.54 ¢DI1.77 c0.77 c4.15 c8.13 c7.72 
da tvexcddunehaune 1.26 D2.23 D2.36 D1.88 1.42 1.10 1.16 1.69 1.11 0.27 
Calumet & Hecla............0% §3.67 §0.56 D0.75 D1.52 D1.55 D0.47 §0.33 §1.29 §1.23 D0.17 
Campbell Wyant .............. 3.67 1.83 0.56 D0.93 0.12 D0.05 1.90 3.04 2.62 D0.33 
Canadian Pacific R.R.......... 2.79 2.49 0.63 D0.39 D0.32 D0.21 D0.20 0.04 0.30 D0.30 
15.04 10.95 D2.87. D17.37 D14.66 D7.38 5.70 12.37.  *n13.98 n8.89 
Century Ribbon Mills.......... D1.26 D2.64 0.75 D2.72 0.95 0.51 D0.40 1.13 0.27 D2.77 
Gt 4.21 D1.77 D2.64 D4.60 D0.27 1.59 3.62 3.38 5.18 1.77 
45.66 4.66 3.98 D7.58 D2.77 D3.28 0.02 6.00 D2.84 D2.72 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool....... 4.63 D2.25 D6.12 D7.32 D2.66 D1.09 0.48 2.58 2.56 0.16 
Chickasha Cotton Oil......... 23.77 g0.73 gD1.65 gD0.47 g1.31 23.28 g2.15 20.56 gD0.21 g0.72 
al.60 al.15 a0.18 aD265 aD1.95 aD089 abD0.69 a0.25 a0.51 a0.48 
Clark Equipment.............. 4.92 1.08 D0.84 D3.73 D0.80 0.48 D0.31 1.82 4.56 0.64 
Conde Nast Publications....... 4.20 3.27 1.18 D0.20 D1.65 0.06 D0.61 0.14 0.67 0.68 
Consolidated Aircraft ......... 1.64 0.22 D0.31 D0.49 D0.02 0.01 0.56 0.29 0.68 2.55 
Consolidated Oil ............. 2.82 3.01 D3.82 0.05 D0.05 D0.02 0.74 1.18 1.48 0.55 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ... 4.26 “0.90 D0.57 D1.40 D0.24 D0.05 0.37 1.30 0.60 D1.37 


- eaMhecal year ended January 31. c—Fiscal year ended March 31. g—Fiscal year ended June 30. h—Fiscal year ended ul 31. i—Fi | 
August 31, n—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1938 and 10 months ended October 31, 1937. o—fittees months ended March nM 1930. ‘Guak pu eee 
§Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. ; 


(Tabulation continued on page 26) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, August 9, 1939 


American Hide, pfd. Cc 


While not suitable for conservative 
requirements, existing speculative 
holdings of shares may be retained; 
approx. price, 33 (ann. div., $3). 
Aided by higher prices and elimina- 
tion of inventory losses, company re- 
ported the best profit since 1933 in 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, 


last. At the moment, hesitancy is_ 


evident within the industry, but com- 
pany is planning on an equal volume 
of business next year. This attitude 
is based largely on the fact that statis- 
tical position of the industry is sound 
and that company is in an excellent 
position to capitalize on any further 
increase in demand for leather. (Also 
FW, May 31.) 


American Steel Foundries C 


Shares are not on the statistical 
bargain counter, at current levels of 
about 25, but cyclical potentialities 
warrant retention. Although profit 
was small (equivalent to 18 cents a 
share) important thing about com- 
pany’s June quarter statement was 
that black figures replaced losses. Be- 
cause of excessive foundry capacity, 
the chances are that profit margins 
will remain comparatively narrow 
over subsequent months. However, 
with rail equipment prospects brighter 
and with indications of a smart pick- 
up in industrial lines, good earnings 
improvement should be _ recorded. 
(Also FW, Apr. £.) 


Bigelow-Sanford C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 25, 
shares are not overvalued from the 
standpoint of current and prospective 
earning power. Essentially specula- 
tive character of operations is illus- 
trated by statement covering the first 
six months of 1939. During that 
period, company recorded a profit of 
$1.71 per share, contrasted with a 
loss of $5.24 per share in the like 1938 


period. The turn-about reflected not 
only better business conditions and 
continued high level of construction 
activity, but also virtual elimination 
of inventory losses. The chances 
favor restoration of common divi- 
dends this year. (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 


Collins & Aikman c+ 


As a speculation on trends in the 
auto industry, shares may be re- 
tained approx. price, 30 (paid 50 
cents so far this year). With auto- 
mobile makers ordering for 1940- 
model requirements, sales of this unit 
have been expanding rapidly and in- 
dications are that a profit will be 
shown for the six months’ period to 
end August 26. Since motor car 
manufacturers account for about 70 
per cent of company’s output, results 
over the final six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be dominantly in- 
fluenced by the course of automobile 
production. Company is a large 
earner when cyclical trends are run- 
ning in the right direction. (Also 
FW, July 5.) 


Dresser (S. R.) Mfg. Cc 


While not outstandingly attractive 
for new commitments, existing specu- 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
) in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor p A ppraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Brake Shoe........ Cc toC+ 
Gains recorded in automotive 
division 
Bendix Aviation ......... Cc toC+ 
Earnings well above year ago 
Peoples Drug Stores..... C+toB 
Maintains earns. uptrend 
Quaker State Oil......... C toCt+ 
Better expense control aids 
earns. 
Union Bag & Paper...... C+ toC 


Needs better earns. for div. 
Western Auto Supply....C+toB 
Sales and earns. well above year 
ago 
Westvaco Chlorine....... B toB+ 
Good Earns. gain. Pays extra div. 
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lative positions in shares should be re- 
tained ; approx. price, 9. By report- 
ing net equivalent to 27 cents a share, 
company did rather well in the first : 
half. However, sharp improvement 
over this result is expected in the final 
six months. This is based on the fact 
that the June-December period is the 
company’s best on a seasonal basis; 
then again, current backlog of un- 
filled orders suggests a good operating 
rate over remaining months of the 
year. In view of the fact that cash 
position is somewhat limited, divi- 
dends are not a near term prospect. 


El Paso Natural Gas C+ 


Shares, now around 35, may be 
considered for speculative income 
purposes (ann. div., $2; yield, 5.7%). 
Gross and net of this unit continue to 
gain and, for 12 months to June 30, 
earnings reached the equivalent of 
$3.68 per share, compared with $3.14 
in the corresponding 1938 period. 
The showing reflects two factors: 
First, an important element of secu- 
lar growth; second, rising demand 
from industrial companies—which 
normally account for major portion of 
revenues. Because of need to retire 
serial notes and finance additional 
construction, dividend will probably 
remain at present rate. (Also FW, 
Apr. 12.) 


Goodyear Tire C+ 


At present levels, around 28, e.ist- 
ing holdings of shares may be re- 
tained in diversified lists (paid and 
declared so far this year, 75 cents). 
Importance of inventory account to 
this type of company is illustrated by 
a comparison of first half earnings 
this year and last. In the six months 
ended June 30, 1938, company re- 
ported a net income of $1.7 million 
(or 2 cents a share), after writing 
down the cost of rubber and cotton 
by $4.8 million. In the like period of 
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the current year, however, inventory 
write-downs were avoided and net 
improved to $3.6 million (or 96 cents 
per share). (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 


Hall Printing Cc 


At current levels, around 15, long 
pull holdings of shares may be re- 
tained in speculative lists. Interest in 
Hall Printing shares, first apparent 

when fiscal year earnings were re- 
leased a few months ago, has con- 
tinued unabated. A short time ago, 
the stock sold at a new 1938-39 high 
on what was said to be long range 
buying. Aside from earnings, which 
are understood to be running ahead 
of year-ago levels, shares are reflect- 
ing imminent cancellation of the com- 
pany’s 6 per cent preferred stock and 
possible refunding of its outstanding 
6 per cent bonds, amounting to some 
$4.8 million. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Irving Air Chute C+ 


Existing holdings of shares (now 
around 17) may be retained, largely 
as a long term speculation (ann. div., 
$1 plus extras). Barring an unfor- 
seen development, company should es- 
tablish a new earnings record this 
year. Unfilled orders are still at the 
highest level in company history and 
first half net was equivalent to $1.09 
per share. Peak profits were estab- 
lished in 1929, at the equivalent of 
$2.11 per share. While new lines 
have been developed, company’s chief 
item remains the Irving parachute— 
“The Life Preserver of the Air”’— 
which is standard equipment for air 
forces in most countries of the world. 
Dividends should continue liberal. 
(Also FW, Feb. 1.) 


Mack Trucks Cc 


Shares represent one of the more 
firmly entrenched units in the truck 
and bus field; approx. price, 21. In 
the three months ended June, for the 
first time in more than a year, com- 
pany operated at a profit. Thus far 
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in 1939, moreover, registrations of 
new Macks are some 60 per cent 
ahead of a year ago, compared with 
an average gain of less than 30 per 
cent for all trucks. This, together with 
the fact that backlog of unfilled or- 
ders is substantial, points to favorable 
results in the final half. Company’s 
excellent treasury status should speed 


dividend resumption. (Also FW, 
Apr. 19.) 
Penney (J. C.) B+ 


Stock, recently quoted at 89, repre- 
sents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the variety chain group; 
retention is warranted (paid $1.50 so 
far this year). As illustrated by first 


half report, sales continue to expand - 


and a new volume peak may be seen 
for the full year 1939. In so far as 
profits are concerned, net should be 
well ahead of 1938 levels—although 
lower average profit margins will 
probably keep it below the 1936 peak, 
when it was equivalent to $7.36 per 
share. Dividends in 1939 should ex- 
ceed year-ago payments, which totaled 
$4.25 per share. (Also FW, July 5.) 


Twentieth Century-Fox C+ 


Although essentially speculative, 
existing holdings of shares are suit- 
able for retention by those who desire 
representation in the motion picture 
industry; recent price, 20 (indicated 
ann. rate, $2). While first half net 


was under year-ago levels (93 cents 
a share, against $1.55), decline was 
fully expected and was accounted for 
by a rise in film amortization cost. 
Indications do not favor an important 
reversal of current profits trend over 
the next several months. But, at 
present levels, the stock is not over- 
valued in relation to longer range 
potentialities and current and pros- 
pective earnings. (Also FW, Apr. 
26.) 


United Merchants & Manuf. C 


While inherently speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be con- 
tinued; recent price, 11. Reflecting 
enthusiasm over the general textile 
picture, shares were recently pushed 
into new high ground on substantially 
increased volume. A holding com- 
pany, United Merchants is a com- 
pletely integrated unit in the textile 
trade. Estimates are that net for the 
fiscal year that ended last June ap- 
proximated $2 per share. This would 
compare with a loss of $1.59 per share 
shown in the 1938 fiscal twelvemonth. 
Aside from increased sales and better 
prices, the showing will reflect sav- 
ings incident to substantial reduction 
in bank loans during the year. 


U. S. Rubber. Cc 


Long range prospects warrant re- 
tention of shares in speculative lists; 
approx. price, 42. Company was af- 
fected by higher costs in the first six 
months and earnings—equivalent to 
$1.18 per share—were somewhat 
under most estimates. However, 
original equipment and replacement 
tire sales are highly satisfactory while 
other lines, particularly sponge rub- 
ber, are progressing at a promising 
rate. Barring a reversal of present 
trends, 1939 earnings should rank 
with the best of the last ten years. In 
so far as dividends are concerned, 
these will probably be contingent upon 
extent of progress over the next six 
months or so. (Also FW, May 31.) 
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Lewis 
Goes Haywire 


John N. Garner is not likely to 
reach the Presidency. By many he 
is regarded as too old; and also he 
may fail because of the opposition 
against him on the part of the New 
Dealers, who, unable to nominate 
their own candidate, may accept a 
compromise nominee. Garner him- 
self may realize all this, but is still 
willing to allow himself to be used as 
a spear head to break the New Deal’s 
hold on his party. 

But whatever happens to Garner, 
it will not be because of John L. 
Lewis’s attack on him in the Senate 
Committee’s hearing on the Wage 
and Hour Act. It was unwarranted 
and entirely out of place; it was the 
vicious outpouring of an embittered 
spleen. 

Whether the Sage of Uvalde drinks 
whiskey, or plays a good hand of 
poker, is immaterial as long as he is 
not a hypocrite by concealing these 
American traits. When Lincoln was 
told that Grant drank too much whis- 
key, he asked where Grant got it so 
he could send some to his other gen- 
erals; then they too might win more 
battles and end the war sooner. If 
ever a man succeeded in adding to 
the popularity of another, Lewis did 
it when he so viciously assailed the 
pride of Texas. 

As for the bushv-browed Lewis, 
there can be only one alibi: he simply 


went haywire out of pure hatred. Too . 


much power has proved his undoing, 
for he lacks the poise of mind to em- 
ploy it constructively. He is begin- 
ning to feel the same thing that hap- 
pens to any individual who imagines 
himself a dictator. He becomes like 
those whom the Gods wish to destroy, 
by first making them mad and thus 
revealing their unfitness for leader- 
ship. 


World’s Fair 
Fillip? 


Unless the remaining half of the 
New York’s World Fair experiences 
a decided reversal in attendance, it 
will prove a keen disappointment to 
the tradesmen, hotels and restaurants 
of the city, who had looked optimis- 
tically. to its bringing a local boom. 
Months before the opening of the 
Fair, securities of companies that ex- 
pected to benefit from this stupendous 
show were given a fillip, from which 
they have since suffered like an addict 
after the stimulation wore off. 

Various explanations have been 
offered for the Fair’s failure to fulfill 
some expectations, but the most 
plausible ones seem that it failed to 
gauge current business conditions and 
set its entrance fee far above what 
the average man felt he could spend. 
This appeared obvious several months 
ago, but the management could not be 
made to realize it until almost half 
of the season was gone. Restaurants 
and theatres also found out that by 
the time a person had finished with 
the Fair, all the attractions the city 
places could offer he had seen on the 
Flushing Meadows; or if this was not 
the case, there was not enough money 
left to spend in town. 

However, this is not unusual, it 
has been the history of all world’s 
fairs. They get the cream of the 
visitors’ money and so far as the city 
man is concerned his spending at 
home is depleted by what he lays out 
seeing the big show. So far, the New 
York World’s Fair experience has 
run true to form. 
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Also 
Human Tides 


We are accustomed to think of tides 
as some physical force pursuing a 
systematic order, as in the case of the 
surges of the sea, where we can ac- 
curately time the high and ebb tides. 
In a similar degree, but with less 
accuracy, attempts are made to 
gauge the flux of commerce, which 
we know forms a cycle from nadir to 
peak. 

There are also human tides to 
which little attention seems to be paid 
at least by one branch of the Gov- 
ernment, though in respect to our 
material welfare, they constitute the 
axis around which circle the move- 
ments of commerce and thereby form 
our economic cycles. The direction 
of flow of these human tides could 
properly be named confidence and dis- 
appointment, and in the measure they 
influence the public mind do they 
govern human action as it applies 
to its productivity. 

If genuine confidence in the future 
outlook abounds, it inescapably leads 
to material progress, the essence of 
booms. Conversely, the opposite de- 
velops when disappointment pre- 
dominates, for then its outgrowth re- 
sults in a depression. 

In both cases the sweep of these 
human tides becomes accentuated by 
their momentum. Hence the soundest 
school of political thought is the one 
that earnestly strives to encourage 
through constructive action the fur- 
therance of confidence, or strives to 
restrain as far as possible those dis- 
cordant elements that create lack of 
faith in the future trend of American 
industry. 

It is a psychological problem, for 
both confidence and dispair are large- 
ly mental states which flood and ebb 
like tides. 
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New Experiment 
Rail Readjustments 


ESPITE the large amount of 

time devoted to the considera- 
tion of various drafts of railroad leg- 
islation during the session of Con- 
gress recently closed, only two bills 
relating to matters of general interest 
were passed, One consisted of amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, largely provisions for 
changes in details of administration ; 
the other was the Chandler Act 
amending the Uniform Bankruptcy 
Act of 1938, by adding a new section 
(designated as Chapter XV) facili- 
tating the arrangement of “voluntary” 
agreements between railroads and 
their creditors. The latter contains 
new features materially affecting in- 
vestors’ interests. 


Chief Obstacle 


The heart of the Chandler measure 
is the obstacle which it sets up 
against disruptive action by non-as- 
senting minorities after a readjust- 
ment plan has received the approval 
of the ICC, the courts and large ma- 
jorities of the affected security hold- 
ers. In this respect, it is similar to 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
under which the reorganization pro- 
ceedings of numerous railroad com- 
panies have been pending for several 
years. But in contrast to actions of 
the latter type, which presuppose the 
necessity for permanent—and usually 
drastic—reorganizations of financial 
structure, the Chandler Act is based 
upon the supposition that the finan- 
cial difficulties of railroads eligible to 
have recourse to its dispensations are 
largely of a temporary nature. This 
premise is reflected in the require- 
ment that the ICC must certify that 
the road is not in need of Section 77 
reorganization. 

There are several steps in the 
Chandler Act procedure: (1) A rail- 
road desiring to effect a readjustment 
may file its plan with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after obtain- 
ing the approval of 25 per cent of its 
creditors; (2) if approved by the 
ICC and sufficient additional assents 
are obtained to bring the total to 50 


per cent, the plan is then to be pre- 
sented to a Federal court; (3) the 
required approval of the court having 
been obtained, the plan will go into 
effect when assents have been ob- 
tained from holders constituting not 
less than 75 per cent of the total 
claims affected, including a minimum 
of not less than 60 per cent of each 
class of bondholders or other credi- 
tors whose positions are altered by 
the readjustment. 

Definite time limits are fixed. Re- 
adjustment plans must be filed in 
Federal district court within one 
year of the enactment of the legisla- 
tion, or before the end of July, 1940. 
All. procedural steps must be com- 
pleted within one year of the time of 
filing with the designated court. 
These provisions, especially the form- 
er, raise some question as to the prac- 
ticability of action under the new leg- 
islation by railroads other than the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh 
Valley, and possibly one or two 
others which have already formulated 
readjustment plans. Delays up to six 
months (and even longer under cer- 
tain circumstances) in obtaining ICC 
approval are possible. While meri- 


Enactment of the 
Chandler. bill affords 
a legal framework for 
readjustment plans of 
the B. & O. type; the 
new approach has 
merit as a temporary 
solution of the rail- 
road’s difficulties. 
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_or note maturities. 


torious plans would presumably be 
accorded reasonably prompt consider- 
ation by the Commission, any of a 
dubious or controversial nature might 
be held up so long as to prejudice 
their chances of success even if ICC 
approval were finally given. The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
presented a plan generally similar to 
that of the B. & O. Although this 
plan was filed with the ICC prior to 
enactment of the Chandler bill, its ac- 
tion in this case is significant. The 
Commission, taking cognizance of the 
fact that success of the plan is con- 
tingent upon a satisfactory settlement 
of large tax claims in the State of 
New Jersey which have been in dis- 
pute for several years, has postponed 
to the indefinite future any action on 
the Jersey Central proposal. 


Present Plans 


The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Lehigh Valley started action on their 
plans last year and had fulfilled most 
of the requirements of the new 
Chandler law prior to its enactment. 
Both provide for reduction of fixed 
charges by placing junior bonds, for 
several years, largely on a contingent 
interest basis (payments above the 
specified minimum to be made only to 
the extent of available earnings), and 
for the extension of near term bond 
The B. & O. has 
received assents from over 87 per 
cent of the securities affected; the 
Lehigh Valley, more than 85 per 
cent. ICC approval of the plans has 
been obtained. Both companies have 
filed the necessary actions for court 
approval since the enactment of the 
law. If the courts do not interpose 
any serious objections, these read- 
justment plans should be made effec- 
tive within a few months. On the 
other hand, if the courts, after their 
hearings and deliberations, should re- 
quire any material changes in the 
terms of the plans, they would have 
to go back to the ICC for review. 

The probabilities appear to favor 
reasonably expeditious approval of 
the B. & O. and Lehigh Valley plans 
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under the new law, which was en- 
acted in time to forestall possibly 
serious consequences of minority liti- 
gation. The Alton Railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the B. & O., is expected to 
file a plan for reduction of bond in- 
terest and leased line rentals in the 
near future. Whether or not any 
other “border line roads” will attempt 
to obtain relief from a part of their 
fixed charges by filing plans under 
the Chandler Act remains to be seen. 
Thus far, there is no evidence of a 
rush to take advantage of the provi- 
sions of the new measure. It would 
not be surprising if its application 
should be limited to the plans of the 
Lehigh Valley, B. & O. and subsidi- 
aries. This would be in line with the 


intent of the Senate, as evidenced by 
its draft of the bill, which was broad- 
ened somewhat in conference to 
strengthen it against possible attack 
in the courts. Even in its present 
form, the constitutionality of the leg- 
islation may be challenged. At all 
events, it will afford two important 
railroads at least a “breathing spell” 
and possibly ample time to demon- 
strate whether their difficulties are of 
a temporary or a permanent nature. 
Although the ultimate outcome can 
not be predicted, the new legislation 
appears decidedly worth while as an 
experimental means for avoiding the 
heavy expenses of receiverships or 
bankruptcy trusteeships. 

Because of the careful restrictions 


placed in the law, earlier predictions 
of a flood of more or less indiscrim- 
inate applications for Chandler Act 
readjustments, with widespread de- 
pressing effects upon the secondary 
railroad bond market, are not likely 
to be fulfilled. But in the event of 
one or two additional filings of read- 
justment plans, the markets for junior 
bonds of the individual roads taking 
such action might be adversely affect- 
ed. Readjustments of this type are 
quite advantageous from the view- 
point of senior bondholders, since 
there is little or no reduction in in- 
terest on these liens, and curtailment 
of payments on junior bonds will 
make funds available for the improve- 
ment of the properties. 


Columbia Gas Has 
Extensive Plans 


HE most important immediate 
question confronting Columbia 
Gas & Electric is its undetermined 
status under the integration pro- 
visions of the Holding Company Act. 
Geographically, its distribution facili- 
ties appear to be so thoroughly in- 
tegrated, both as to gas and electric 
services, that the delay of the SEG 
in ruling upon the company’s applica- 
tion for clearance can hardly be due 
to lack of qualification on that ground. 
True, certain minor properties might 
be regarded as left out on a limb 
under the Act, as for instance the 
Binghamton group, but these could 
be segregated, if necessary, without 
materially affecting the system’s earn- 
ing power. As the production and 
transmission of natural gas are ap- 
parently not specifically covered by 
the Act, the fact that gas is piped 
over long distances for sale to other 
utility systems in New York State, 
Maryland, Virginia, Indiana and 
Michigan, should not logically sub- 
ject this field of the company’s activi- 
ties to judicial or administrative re- 
view by the SEC under its present 
powers. These gas production and 
transmission operations are, under 
the Act, simply “incidental” business, 
even though they produce a major 
share of revenues. 
Yet quite possibly it is this “in- 
cidental” business that is causing the 


delay on an integration ruling. In 
fact, it is the complicated series of 
financial transactions and relations 

tween Columbia Gas, Columbia Oil 
& Gasoline, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line, Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line, 
American Fuel & Power, Kentucky 
Fuel Gas and Inland Gas over a 
period of 10 years that has caused 
protracted litigations for damages 
against Columbia Gas, two separate 
anti-trust proceedings by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and losses to all 
parties. 

Columbia Gas has now come for- 
ward with a plan that promises to 
wipe the slate clean. Under this 


~ plan (1) Columbia Gas will surrender 


its 400,000 shares of non-cumulative 
participating preferred stock of Co- 
lumbia Oil & Gasoline in exchange 
for that company’s subsidiaries (other 
than Panhandle Eastern), which 
units had gross operating revenues of 
$5.2 million in 1937 and $4.3 million 
in 1938; (2) Columbia Oil will sell 
its $10 million Panhandle Class A 
preferred stock for a sufficient amount 
to repurchase $10 million of the Co- 
lumbia Oil debentures from Columbia 
Gas; (3) the latter will reduce the 
interest rate on its remaining $11 mil- 
lion Columbia Oil debentures to 3 
per cent; (4) these remaining deben- 
tures to be retired by semi-annual 
sinking fund payments of $300,000. 


And (5), if required by law, Colum- 
bia Gas will sell Indiana Gas Dis- 
tribution and Michigan Gas Trans- 
mission to Panhandle Eastern at cost. 

Under this plan Columbia Gas 
would completely divorce itself from 
any interest in Panhandle Eastern. 
This should stop the anti-trust pro- 
ceedings and also other law suits. 
The special master, who has been 
holding hearings on the plan, has 
recommended that the Federal Court 
approve the plan. The next step, 
following formal approval by the 
court and by the SEC, will be action 
of the SEC in respect to the com- 
pany’s plan for integration and re- 
financing of its $104.6 million bonds 
at lower rates than the present 5 per 
cent. Columbia Gas not only should 
suffer no income loss under the plan, 
based on present earnings of Co- 
lumbia Oil & Gasoline, but should 
be in a position to realize financial 
savings of at least $1 million a year, 
in addition to substantial savings in 
legal expenses and court costs. This 
improvement in financial condition, 
together with the simpler corporate 
structure, might also enable the com- 
pany later on to refinance its $111 
million preferred stocks advantage- 
ously in the current period of low 
money rates. But perhaps most im- 
portant of all, it would put Columbia 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Market Outlook 


Reminiscent of last spring, Europe again dominates 
the news and tends to set the market pattern for the 
time being. Domestic background remains favorable. 


OLLOWING months of prediction, the mid- 

August crisis in European affairs appears to 
be developing along expected lines. The ultimate 
result, of course, is impossible to forecast, but in 
the meantime stock traders have again adopted 
an extremely cautious attitude, market volume has 
dried up, and prices have been adversely affected. 
At home, trends continue to be in a direction 
favoring higher stock prices, but again domestic 
developments are being largely ignored as the 
world awaits some clue as to the intentions of 
the mystic at Berchtesgaden. 


UST when Europe will cease definitely to be 

a factor of influence in our own markets, no 
one can predict. It may continue for a consider- 
able time to play an important background role. 
But a temporary easing of the tension—just as 
it has eased for a few months so many times dur- 
ing the past several years—would find the stock 
market in good position to respond to the outlook 
for home affairs. 


EFUSAL of Congress to enact the spend- 

lend bill would seem, on the face of it, to be 
deflationary. Actually, the funds which would 
have been raised under that plan would not have 
gone out in any appreciable amount for a con- 
siderable number of months to come, and no such 
scheme is needed to support business over the 
remainder of this year, at least. So far as ag- 
gregate government spending is concerned, this 
will taper off but gradually in coming months. 
And if developments in other directions are favor- 
able, private initiative should be able increasing- 
ly to take up the slack so created. 


yo gratifying earnings reports for the first 
half of the year continue to come to hand. 
Especially encouraging is the fact -that, despite 


increased costs, profits have been able to recover 
in a fashion fully commensurate with the gains 
in volume. For the current and final quarters of 
the year, aggregate corporate earnings will not 
show the same wide percentage increases that 
characterized the figures for the first six months, 
inasmuch as comparisons then will be made with 
the higher base which prevailed during the cor- 
responding periods of 1938. But the prospect 
nevertheless is for some further gains over the re- 
sults of the first half of 1939, allowing for sea- 
sonal considerations. 


HE familiar industrial stock price average 

at mid-week was back to the level seen dur- 
ing the last week of May. In other words, near- 
ly two and a half months of improvement in the 
business and domestic political situations finds 
no net change in prices. Obviously, the current 
market structure rests on a much sounder founda- 
tion than a speculative psychology, a fact further 
attested to by the extremely low level of brokers’ 
loans. 


ECAUSE of the European situation, the near 
term market outlook remains obscure. But 
any appreciable price weakness which would ac- 
company the outbreak of actual hostilities would 
shortly be followed by an impressive rise in the 
shares of companies which would stand to benefit 
from the large additional munitions orders which 
would have to be placed here, and most of the re- 
mainder of the market would come under the in- 
fluence of the prospect for renewed worid wide 
monetary inflation. Under the circumstances, the 
investor is warranted in retaining his holdings 
of sound stocks, while lifting of the uncertainty 
abroad would probably constitute a signal for re- 
sumption of active purchases—Written August 

10; Richard J. Anderson. 
(15) 
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The Trend Things 


Agriculture: 


Despite recent newspaper headlines, the con- 
dition of the country’s agricultural crops suggests 
that harvests this year will not be as disastrously 
small as news reports would seem to suggest—in 
fact, for some lines, increases over 1938 are in- 
dicated. Prospects for farm income are compli- 
cated by the effects of large carry-overs of some of 
the leading commodities, conditions abroad, and 
the offsets afforded by various government loans 
and other benefits. Nevertheless, the probabilities 
are that total cash income for the farmers will 
not fall more than five per cent below that of 1938. 
Thus, an indiscriminately negative attitude toward 
all of the stock groups dependent upon farm pur- 
chasing power is not warranted. The mail order 
companies have been doing quite well, and should 
continue to do so. Some of the granger roads 
(but not all) will probably suffer. Dairy com- 
panies already have raised their selling prices, and 
seem to have protected profit margins. The farm 
implement industry as a whole should do reason- 
ably well, particularly-in view of large prospective 
corn and other crops, and the volume of AAA 
payments. Competitive trends, however, may ad- 
versely affect some of the individual agricultural 
equipment companies. (Details on page 5.) 


Rail Aid: 

So far as legislative aid to the railroad industry 
as a whole is concerned, the recent session of Con- 
gress labored, like the mountain, and brought forth 
a mouse. Its most important accomplishment in 
the railroad field was the passage of the Chandler 
Act. But the provisions of that Act are such as 
to raise considerable question as to its applicability 
to any important roads other than the Baltimore & 


. Ohio and the Lehigh Valley. Attempts by those 


roads to effect rearrangements of their capital bur- 
dens should thereby be facilitated, but whether or 
not any of the other “border line” roads will by 
virtue of the Act succeed in obtaining relief from 
part of their fixed charges, remains to be seen. 
(Details on page 13.) 


Finance Companies: 


Reflecting the fact that the volume of receivables 
outstanding, so far this year, has run appreciably 
below the levels of corresponding months of 1938, 
per share earnings for the leading finance com- 
panies for the first half were off about 11 per cent. 


(16) 
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But business in recent months has been materially 
stimulated by the rising trend of automobile sales 
(which continue to furnish a very substantial por- 
tion of the companies’ business), and all in all 
the indications are that total volume of receivables 
also will continue to rise during the months ahead. 
The net results should be that earnings for the 
full year 1939 should more closely approximate 
those for 1938 than did profits for the six months 
alone, and current dividend rates should be fully 
covered. 

Market Opinion: Shares of the large finance 
companies are not outstandingly attractive for 
capital appreciation, but their better-than-average 
yields make them suitable for those seeking com- 
paratively liberal returns from reasonably secure 
dividend rates. 


Oils: | 

Crude oil production set a new all-time record 
in the week ended August 5, with a daily average 
output of 3,909,400 barrels. The previous peak 
was 3,745,500 barrels daily, for the week ended 
August 28, 1937. With inventories of refined 
petroleum products at uneconomically high levels, 
this spurt in crude output can not be regarded as 
a constructive influence, although it is of a purely 
temporary nature and does not indicate that the 
crude situation is getting out of hand. The in- 
crease of 370,300 barrels daily over the previous 
week is more than accounted for by a rise of 383,- 
800 barrels in Texas, where wells are required to 
be shut down during the first four Saturdays and 
Sundays of each month. July 29 was the fifth 
Saturday of the month, July 30 the fifth Sunday ; 
the entire output for July 30 and most of that for 
the previous day was included in the latest week’s 
reported production, since “the week ended July 
29,” as defined by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, ended at 7 A. M. on the date in question. 


Shoes: 


A gain of 12.7 per cent was shown by shoe pro- 
duction in the first half of the year over output 
for the same 1938 period, a change considerably 
greater than is usually shown by this characteris- 
tically stable industry. Although output for the 
year as a whole is expected to rise above the 1938 
total, the percentage increase promises to be 
smaller than that registered so far. Output for the 
half year averaged about 34.6 million pairs 
(against 30.8 million a year ago). If the same 
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rate of production is maintained for the remainder 
of the year (a slightly higher rate seems more 
probable), the gain over the rate established in 
the second half of 1938 would come to about 3.9 
per cent. As a matter of fact, one of the largest 
units in the field is gearing plans to a 5 per cent 
rise. 

Market Opinion: Indications point to moder- 
ate earnings increases for leading shoe manufac- 
turers this year; the shares as a group remain 
attractive principally for income. 


New Frontiers: 


One of the most effective methods by which an 
industry or an individual enterprise can avoid 
decadence after its period of major growth has 
passed is the development of new uses for exist- 
ing products. This practice has been the main- 
stay of the chemical industry and, of course, it is 
the principal explanation for International Nickel’s 
unusual strength which now will be bolstered by 
the use of nickel in television apparatus. There 
appears every reason to believe that coming years 
will witness countless additional developments of 
this nature. Another example which has come to 
light is the prospective further application of plas- 
tics in the manufacture of automobile bodies. 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, which has been 
active in this work, has developed a plastic known 
as “Steelplast” which is said to be stronger, 
lighter, cheaper and less susceptible to corrosion 
than steel. Research officials of the company be- 
lieve that the all-plastic automobile body may be- 
come an actuality before long. 


Movies: 


Effect on the American motion picture industry 
of the rising tide of nationalism abroad—and other 
factors which are setting up increasingly signifi- 
cant barriers to U. S. films—is brought out sharp- 
ly in export figures for the first six months of 


this year. During that period, 79.4 million linear 
feet of American motion picture films were ex- 
ported, as against 97.4 million feet in the January- 
June period of 1938. Fortunately for the com- 
panies, reduced takings abroad have been offset 
earningswise by lower total production costs and 
operating economies in other directions, as well as 
some improvement in domestic box office receipts. 


Refrigerators: 


One of the brightest spots in the consumer de- 
mand picture is to be found in figures on sales 
of electrical refrigerators. Aided of course by the 
sharply increased volume of residential construc- 
tion, sales for the half year totaled more than 1.3 
million units, a 49 per cent gain over the 1938 
six-month total. June sales constituted a new 
high record for the industry ; furthermore, instead 
of the usual seasonal drop of nearly 30 per cent 
from May to June, the decline this year came to 
less than two per cent. From the standpoint of 
earnings, few of the manufacturers in this field 
confine their activity to refrigerators, most units 
deriving a large part of their revenues from other 
products. Thus, generalizations as to profit pros- 
pects are impracticable. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Sales—Register contra-seasonal upturn in 
aly. 

Railroad Earnings—Now sufficient to cover ag- 
gregate fixed charges. 


Steel Operations—Return above 60 per cent level. 
Chain Store Sales—Continue gains. 


Neutral Factors: 


_ Washington—Congress adjourns; unofficial predic- 
tions of a special session heard. 


Cotton—Drop in production indicated. 


Negative Factor: 


Foreign—Nazi press blasts at Poland. 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER _ 
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Comments Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of active recommenda- 

tions appears on this page every other 
week. Any additions or deletions which are 
necessary in the meantime will be duly out- 
lined, with reasons for the changes given. 
On alternate weeks, the page is devoted to 
factual reports such as those included in the 
accompanying items on this page. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable: 


With a profit of $131,300, or 31 cents a share, 
operations of this unit returned to the black in 
the June quarter. Advantageously affiliated with 
Anaconda Copper, this enterprise is one of the 
country’s leading wire and cable manufacturers. 
While public utilities, electrical equipment and 
other capital goods industries account for major 
portion of output, company turns out all types of 
wire products, from heavy weather-proof cable to 
intricate wiring devices used in automobiles and 
radios. With demand rising and price structure 

. firming, indications are that company is now run- 
ning at a higher level of activity than prevailed in 
the second quarter. (Approximate price, 41.) 


Carrier Corporation: 


Complementing its home air-conditioning equip- 
ment, company has entered the house heating busi- 
ness with a complete line of oil, gas and coal burn- 
ers as well as a line of boilers. Smallest of the 
new units is a gas-fired system designed to heat 
and air-condition homes in the $5,000-$8,000 class 
—which class accounts for almost 50 per cent of 
all new construction. (According to J. I. Lyle, 
president, 90 per cent of all houses in this cost 
bracket are being air-conditioned today.) De- 
pending upon installation work, ducts required, 
etc., prices on the new unit range from $295 to 
$500. According to the company, the equivalent 
1927 model cost $2,500. (Approximate price, 12.) 


Electric Auto-Lite : 


For six months to June 30, company reported 
a net income of $2.8 million, or $2.36 per share. 
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This compares with a net loss of $184,000, or a 
deficit of 15 cents a share in the like period a year 
ago. It is understood that all major contracts for 
the 1940-model year have been renewed and that 
additional business has been added to seyeral of 
the manufacturing units. Interesting to note is 
the fact that, in the first six months this year, 
physical volume in the new spark plug division 
increased 114 per cent, as compared with the cor- 
responding 1938 period. According to the man- 
agement, outlook for remainder of the year is 
“very encouraging” in view of early demand for 
deliveries together with increased manufacturing 
facilities. (Approximate price, 35.) 


Pure Oil: 


In the first six months of 1939, a period when 
most petroleum units showed substantial earnings 
declines as compared with corresponding 1938 
levels, Pure Oil managed to boost year-to-year 
net by around 20 per cent. Profit for the six 
months was $2.4 million, compared with $2.1 
million in the like 1938 interval ; but reflecting the 
high degree of capital leverage inherent in the 
common stock, per share results jumped to 12 
cents, contrasted with 2 cents. This is the first 
period report released since completion of com- 
pany’s extensive program of refinery rehabilita- 
tion. It indicates that, as compared with a year 
ago, refinery operations have improved sufficiently 
to offset the decrease in earnings from the produc- 
ing division. (Approximate price, 7.) 


Timken Roller Bearing : 


On September 5, company will pay a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, compared with 25 
cents in the June and March periods this year. 
This raises the indicated annual dividend rate to 
$2 per share; in 1938, $1 was disbursed. In- 
creased distribution reflects expanded demand 
from company’s chief single customer—the auto- 
mobile industry—and greater activity in practical- 
ly all other customer lines: railroads, cement, 
paper, steel, machine tools, construction and agri- 
cultural machinery. Strong year-to-year earnings 
gains are being witnessed so far in 1939; with a 
strong financial position, dividends can readily be 
adjusted to increased earning power. (Approxi- 
mate price, 45.) 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


UST prior to adjournment of Congress on August 5, 

stocks reached their best levels of the past five months. 
Not long after the legislative wind-up, however, attention 
returned to the European scene and dullness again re- 
flected the apparent indecision of security markets. 


T the mid-point last week, equities had retraced 
about 5 points of their recent gains. But important 
liquidation was hardly discernible and volume promptly 
contracted to around the 500,000-share mark. As far as 
failure of the market to push through the 145-146 zone 
is concerned, most brokers are pointing to the “foreign 
situation.” On second thought, though, it will be mani- 
fest that after its 15-point rise within less than a month, 
the general list is entitled to a bit of rest—and a little 
backsliding. 


RACTICALLY all of the investment services look 

upon the present dip as but a temporary interruption 
in a major upswing. And while killing of the Adminis- 
tration’s recent pump priming measure may seem defla- 
tionary in some respects, it is pointed out that this will 
be offset by record armament expenditures. As a matter 
of fact, one leading Big Board house is recommending a 
fully invested position: 40 per cent in good second and 


third grade bonds and second grade preferreds, 30 per © 


cent in selected common stocks and 30 per cent in care- 
fully selected commodities. 


are: financing of its kind in the history of the 
utility industry took place last week when $123.5 
million of Pennsylvania Power & Light obligations were 
placed on the market. The price was right and so was 


the timing. Result was that demand came from all types 
of investors and the bonds quickly went to a premium 
of about half-a-point. The outcome provided a refresh- 
ing contrast to the sticky reception accorded Shell 
Union’s debenture offering a few weeks ago. 


HE press has been according considerable space to 

the approach of fall “maneuvers” of approximately 
eight million troops abroad. While some informed ob- 
servers feel that most nations have exaggerated their 
totals of ““men under arms,” this represents the greatest 
concentration of troops since the World War. In the 
face of it all, spot quotations for foreign currencies have 
remained steady—although in view of exchange controls 
this is not surprising. Best clue as to how the market 
feels on this matter is provided by forward rates. On 
a comparative basis, these—especially sterling—have 
weakened appreciably over the past week or so. 


S ET against results in the opening period, oil company 

earnings recorded improvement in the second quar- 
ter. This, however, may be traced almost entirely to 
seasonal influences. Comparisons with year-ago levels 
are uninspiring and petroleum equities have been 
neglected marketwise. According to Street gossip, the 
industry is headed for a general price reduction. 


ITH one automobile company already in volume 

production on 1940 models and with other units 
moving rapidly toward that end, shares of the leading 
automobile companies were among the best market per- 
formers early last week. Sales in this direction are still 
holding well and the general operating outlook remains 
encouraging.—Written, August 9. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 8, 1939 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern. 95,100 1% 1% +% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 87,400 7% 7% +% 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 8,100 82% 80% —1% 
71,600 4534 42% —2% 
General Motors ............ 66,700 4% 48 —k 
65,100 51% 50% —1% 
National Power & Light.... 56,000 9 9% +¥% 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 50,400 3234 33 +-.4% 
Engineers Public Service... 48,900 12% 12% + 


Shares -—-Price—~ Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
North American Company.. 48,300 2414 243% —} 
United Corporation ........ 46,000 3% a —! 
Electric Power & Light..... 45,500 9 9¥% + % 
American Water Works.... 43,000 11% 11% + 
Celanese Corporation ....... 41,500 27% 26% —1 
National Dairy Products.... 38,100 17% 17% —%% 
Yellow Truck & Coach...... 37,600° 17 16 —l 
Anaconda Copper .......... 37,000 26% 263% — 3} 
General Electric ............ 37,000 38 363% —1% 
Montgomery Ward ......... 800 53% 51% —2% 
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Bayuk Cigars, Incorporated 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 oseomings and Price Range (BYK) 

incorporated: 1920, Maryland, as Bayuk 20 
Bros., Inc. Present title adopted in 1923. 15 Sade) 
Originally established in 1897. Office, Ninth 10 
St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia Pa. 5 | } 
Annual Meeting: First Wednesday in May. 0 $4 
Number of stockholders: (March 31, 1939): EARNED PER SHARE $2 
preferred 416; common, 1,834. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
*Preferred stock (7% cum. part. as : $4 

12,910 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘37 1938 


Common stock (no par).........393,060 shs 

* : ar in which 

Business: Manufactures medium and low priced cigars. 
Largest single source of income is “Bayuk Phillies,” one of 
the best selling cigars in the country. Distribution nation- 
wide, with principal markets in the eastern states. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1938, $7.5 million; cash, $332,667. Working capital ratio: 
5.8-to-1. Book value of common, $22.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regtlarly. Initial 
common payment, °1928; after one year’s omission payments 
on common resumed in 1934. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Sales of “Phillies” cigars are mainstay of earnings. 
Attainment of large volume has increased profit margins. 

Comment: The preferred is inactive. The common has be- 
come a reasonably stable income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 Sune 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$1.36 D$1.07 D$1.56 D$12.62 D$16.61 $0.375 13 —2 
. ae 1.21 1.52 1.32 1.06 5.11 None 52%— 3% 
0.74 2.80 2.77 1.73 8.04 *1.00 45%—23 
a 1.10 2.04 2.59 2.95 8.68 *1.00 - 66%—37% 
0.29 0.49 0.72 0.59 2.09 *£1.00 22%—16 
nesses 0.68 1.08 $0.56% 25%—15% 


*In addition stock dividends: 4% in 1934 and 1935 and 300% in 1936. {Based upon 
new capitalization after 4-for-1 split-up in May 1936. tIncluding extras. §Including 
18% cents payable September 15. {To August 9, 1939. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


ice Ra COG 
Data revised to August 9, 1939 -Fornings and Price Range ( ) 


incorporated: 1919, New York, as Congoleum wed Oe 

., Inc., successor of business originally 30 
started in 1911. Present name adopted in 20 
1924. Office, Kearney, N. J. 


New York 10 


rst Yednesday in une. umber 0! 

stockholders: 10,033. $2 

Capitatization : Funded debt... 
8 

— 1931 "32 °33 ‘25 "36 ‘37 1938 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of linoleum 
and felt base floor, as well as wall coverings. Products are 
sold under widely advertised trade names such as “Sealex,” 
“Gold Seal Congoleum,” “Crescent” and “Treadlite.” Bulk 
goes to wholesalers and department stores. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1938; $14 million; cash, $3.8 million; U. S. Government and 
municipal securities, $2.4 million. Working capital ratio: 14.1- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $22.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1920 to 1925; 


.omitted in subsequent year, but resumed in 1931 and main- 


tained since at varying rates. Present rate $2 annually. 
Outlook: While new construction is beneficial to volume, 

major portion of business will continue to be determined by 

replacement and modernization demand. Profit margins are 

dependent upon maintenance of a firm price structure. 
Comment: Shares represent one of the more strongly situ- 

ated issues in the business-cycle group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 eee $0.27 $0.23 $0.50 $0.90 24%— 6% 
bons 0.82 0.84 1.66 275% — 7 
1.11 0.60 1.71 1.85 35%—22 
besee 1.11 0.71 1.82 1.85 45%—27 
0.84 1.21 2.05 1.85 4444 —30% 
1.11 0.92 2.03 2.00 454%4—20 
0.26 0.76 1.02 0.75 29%—15 


*To August 9. 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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General Railway Signal Company 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (GRS) 
Incorporated: 1904, N. Y. Office, 230 Park |'0° 


Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: 60 ZANE DANSE 
fourth Monday in April. Number of stock- 40 

holders (June 12, 1939): preferred, 313; 

common, 3,169. 20 r= 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None . $4 

*Preferred stock (6% cum. $100 $2 

Common stock (no par) .......321,030 shs DEFICIT PER SHAR 


2 
*Not callable. 1931 °33 ‘35 36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Manufactures and installs mechanical, electrical, 
pneumatic systems of signaling, interlocking, block signaling 
and safety devices for railroads of every description. Also 
makes automatic train control appliances and systems. Ex- 
changes patents with Westinghouse Air Brake. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1938, $4.4 million; cash, $2.1 million; marketable securities 
(market value Dec. 31, 1938), $296,872. Working capital ratio: 
13.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, $16.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on preferred; 
varying payments on common, 1914 to 1921 and 1924 to 1938. 

Outlook: Repair and replacement business is of some help 
during periods of depressed railroad earnings. However, 
significant profits are dependent upon large orders. 

Comment: The preferred is a “business man’s” investment; 
the common is subject to the risks characterizing the “prince 
or pauper” industries. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Rang 
D$0.1 $0. $0.44 $1. ti) 285%— 6 


6 $0.62 65 55 $2.5 
1933...... 0.06 0.45° D 0.52 D 0.49 D 0.51 1.0 49%4—13% 
BODE. wccus D 0.67 D 0.41 D 0.37 D 0.05 D 1.50 1.00 45%—23%% 
2035...... 0.19 0.31 0.77 0.48 1.75 1.00 41%—15% 
2996...... D 0.64 D 0.14 0.61 0.34 0.17 1.00 57. —32% 
1937...... 0.01 0.74 0.66 0.17 1.58 1.00 —17 
1938...... D 0.11 D 0.45 D 0.14 D 0.15 D 0.85 0.25 274%—12% 
1939...... D 0.33 D 0.01 “None *28 —14 


*To August 9, 1939. 


Howe Sound Company 


rearing and Price Range (HW) 
Data revised to August 9, 1939 80. 


Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Main office: 730 60 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual Meeting: 40 
Third Monday in March. Number of stock- 20 


PRICE RANGE 


holders (December 31, 1938); about 6,000. 0 oO $12 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... .....None 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 473,791 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$4 
1931 “32 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Produces copper and gold from properties in Brit- 
ish Columbia and lead, zinc and silver from mines in Mexico. 
Proportions of 1938 revenues derived from these five metals 
were, respectively, 30%, 10%, 26%, 21% and 13%. The com- 
pany started production of copper and gold during 1938 at 
a mine in the State of Washington. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1938, $6.2 million; cash and equivalent, $5.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 7.6-to-1. Book value, $40.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1922. Indicated 
current rate, $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Company’s production costs are low and its opera- 
tions flexible. Political factors in Mexico and uncertainties 
surrounding world silver prices are unfavorable elements. 

Comment: Shares customarily sell at a conservative ratio 
to earnings and dividends, reflecting the inherent risks. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends nge 
1932. $0.04 D$0.01 D$0.17 D$0.02 16 $0.20 
1933.. D 0.2 0.39 i 9 1.75 1.30 88 5 
1934 1.03 1.10 0.76 0.67 3.57 3.00 57%—35% 
193 0.82 1.10 1.44 1.57 4.94 4.05 60%—43 
19. 1.12 1.18 1.32 1.70 5.32 4.85 65 

1937 T 3.97 2.48 2.20 1.38 10.03 6.00 90%4—37 
1938... 1.04 0.89 1.26 1.36 4.55 3.50 5354—23 


*Before depletion. Includes non-recurring profits of 80 cents per share. {To 
August 9, 1939. 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


Goodyear 
Tire’s 
President 
Paul W. 
Litchfield 


ON of a 

Boston 
photogra- 
pher. .. . Pub- 
lic school prep- 
aration; graduate of Massachusettes 
Institute of Technology (B.S.).... 
Earliest job: member of a survey 
crew on a river reservation. ... 
Joined The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Conipany as a factory superintendent 
in 1900. . . . First executive office 
achieved in 1915 when appointed 
vice-president; elected president in 
1926 and also became chairman of 
the board of directors. . . . Tire 
production in 1915, 2.7 million cas- 
ings; now producing over 10 million 
annually. ... Also president of Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation and a 
leader in the U. S. development of 
lighter-than-air craft. Hobbies: help- 
ing young men; also music. Favorite 
sports: fishing, yachting and wres- 
ting. Father: two daughters. 


—B. & S. 


Borden 
Company’s 
President 
Theodore G. 
Montague 


ATHER 
was a mid- 
western crack- 
er manufactur- 


—Finfoto er... . Gradu- 
ate of the local high school in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. . . . Attended the 


University of Wisconsin but left in 
his third year to join the navy dur- 
ing the World War. . . . First job 
following his discharge from the ser- 
vice: in the office of the Valecia 
Evaporated Milk Company—became 
its president in 1923 and held that 
position until 1926 when the com- 


pany was absorbed by Pet Milk Com- 
pany. ... With associates, purchased 
the Kennedy Dairy Company in 
1927 and was its head when it became 
a Borden unit in late 1928. . . . Came 
to New York as general manager of 
the Borden fluid milk division in 
1934 and elected vice-president of the 
corporation a year later. ... Assumed 
charge of all ice cream operations in 
1936—elected to the board of direc- 
tors in October of 1937 and presi- 
dent the following month. Company 
has continued to maintain its posi- 
tion as one of the two largest factors 
in dairy products in the U. S. Hob- 
by: travel. Sports: golf and fishing. 
Father: two sons and one daughter. 


Coca-Cola’s 
Chairman of 
the Board 
Robert W. 
Woodruff 


ORN in 

the heart 
of ‘Coca-Cola 
country: Co- 
lumbus, Geor- 
gia. ... Educated at Georgia Military 
Academy and Emory University. ... 
Initial job: mechanic and salesman 
for a fire extinguisher company ; la- 
ter was purchasing agent for an ice 
company. .. . Major in the U. S. 
Ordnance Department during the 
World War. .. . First executive po- 
sition: president of the White Mo- 
tor Company. . . . Joined the Coca- 
Cola Company in 1923 as president; 
moved up to the chairmanship of the 
board of directors early this year. 
Company’s total sales in 1923 were 
$24.3 million ; last year, $75.9 million. 
Primary sports: horseback riding, 
hunting and golf. 


—B.& S. 


Continental Motors’ 
President C. John Reese 
R. REESE, who was discussed 
in this column (FW, June 
14) when he was vice-president of 
Continental Motors Corporation, was 
elected last week to the presidency. 
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Facts— 
Not Claims... 


—To be sure of results, 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the 
means to buy. 


THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 
is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to 
invest also have money 
for their personal wants. 


Since the subscribers rep- 
resent larger than average 
investors it follows that 
they comprise mainly the 
higher income groups— 
executives, administra- 
tive and professional 
men. 


A readership of such high 
calibre represents buying 
influence, buying leader- 
ship, buying potential- 
ities out of all proportion 
to their numerical meas- 
urement. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL WorRLD reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WoORLD’S 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 
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Bond Market Digest 


HE listed bond market suffered 
from lack of interest while the 
attentions of the bond community 
were centered upon last week’s large 
_ flotations of new corporate and mu- 
nicipal bond issues. Volume was cur- 
tailed, and price changes small. The 
price trend, in so far as it was dis- 
cernible, was in the direction of mod- 
erately lower quotations. The con- 
tinued softness of the U. S. Govern- 
ment bond market aroused some 
comment. 


Southern Railway Equipments 


Most of the Southern Railway’s 
$20 million equipment purchase pro- 
gram undertaken last year was 
financed by RFC loans. The loan 
arrangements made with the govern- 
ment agency were quite liberal in sev- 
eral respects; the road was not re- 
quired to make any “down payment” 
or any principal payment on the cer- 
tificates during the first two years. 
On the other hand, the interest rate 
was 4 per cent. Since that time, the 
finances of Southern have shown ma- 
terial improvement. The road has re- 
cently obtained a bid of slightly 
over par for $400,000 equipment cer- 
tificates from a private investment 
firm. It is making a cash payment 
of a little more than 25 per cent on 
equipment purchases totaling around 
$500,000, and the new certificates will 
mature in annual instalments. These 
provisions are in line with the tradi- 
tional set-up for equipment financing. 
However, the net interest cost is a 
little less than 2 per cent on the new 
certificates. This low rate reflects 
both the more conservative financing 
plan and the improvement in the 
Southern Railway’s credit. (The 
road is expected to earn fixed charges 
1.2 times or better this year.) It 
also shows that there is plenty of pri- 
vate capital available for financing of 
equipment purchases by railroads. 
Equipment certificate sales through 
investment bankers have been infre- 
quent during the past year because of 
the limited demand for new rail equip- 
ment, but low rates have been the 
rule for carriers whose positions 


range from bankruptcy trusteeship to 
high credit standing. 


Utility Financing 


The $123.5 million flotation of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany bonds and debentures, one of 
the largest utility bond offerings on 
record, marks an important step in 
the corporate simplification plans of 
the parent company, National Power 
& Light. It is expected to be fol- 
lowed shortly by the elimination of 
the intermediate holding company, 
Lehigh Power Securities. The latter 


- owns $19 million of the outstanding 


first mortgage 4%4s, and $10 million 
6 per cent debentures of Pennsylvania 
P. & L. Part of the proceeds of the 
new financing will be used to retire 
these holdings. This will provide 
funds for the redemption of Lehigh 
Power Securities $23.8 million deben- 
tures. As practically all of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of Lehigh 
Power Securities is owned by Na- 
tional Power & Light, the retirement 
of the debentures will clear the way 
for dissolution of the intermediate 
company, with the approval of the 
SEC. National will then acquire, and 
hold directly, the assets of Lehigh 
Power Securities, consisting mainly 
of Pennsylvania Power & Light and 
several electric railway and bus com- 
panies. Through reduction of the 
interest rate on Pennsylvania P. & L. 
bonds and the elimination of high 
coupon intermediate company deben- 
tures, substantial savings will be ef- 
fected, which should tend to augment 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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the earnings of National Power & 
Light. Both issues of the latter com- 
pany’s debentures have enjoyed 
strong markets in recent weeks, and 
are currently selling at or slightly 
above their call prices. 


Arkansas Refunding 


The protracted efforts to consoli- 
date and refinance the highway debt 
of the State of Arkansas, which has 
undergone a number of complications 
over a period of years, are finally 
coming to the point of fruition. The 
legislature has passed the necessary 
legislation, and arrangements for a 
$140 million refunding issue now de- 
pend only upon a State Supreme 
Court ruling, which will probably be 
handed down this week. An invest- 
ment banking syndicate has been 
formed which will offer at least half 
of the refunding bonds; the rest will 
be taken by the RFC. Completion of 
these arrangements may be made in 
time to call the outstanding highway 
bonds on October 1. 


Rutland Payment 


Holders of the “plain” or un- 
stamped bonds of the Rutland Rail- 
road, Rutland-Canadian, and Ogdens- 
burg & Lake Champlain may obtain 
payments ranging from $22 to $24.75 
per $1,000 bond by presenting the 
January and July, 1937, and the 
January, 1938, coupons for stamping. 
The payment is made pursuant to a 
U. S. District Court order dated 
April 27, 1939. The bonds have been 
quoted ex-interest since August 3. 
The Stock Exchange has ruled that 
either “plain” or “stamped” bonds 
may be tendered on deliveries begin- 
ning August 7. 


Illinois Central 


The market’s immediate reaction to 
the Illinois Central’s proposal to pur- 
chase its own bonds in the open mar- 


ket for the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, was a decline of about 
one point in the more active issues 
in the group. Since, however, the 
plan appears to have a number of 
advantages for the road and would 
tend to raise market prices at least 
temporarily, actual approval, if ob- 
tained, may bring about a stimulation 
of interest in the bonds. Under the 
terms of the RFC loan for $35.1 mil- 
lion, the Illinois Central must make 
cash payments annually equivalent to 
1 per cent of that amount as an 
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amortization charge. Instead, the 
road proposes to use the cash to pur- 
chase its own obligations in the open 
market and turn them over to the 
RFC as additional collateral. It will 
be pointed out that this is substantial- 
ly the same in effect as the recent 
Congressional proposal to make loans 
to the carriers for the purpose of buy- 
ing in their own bonds at current 
large discounts. 


American Ice 
Retires Funded Debt 


ARKING completion of a long 
range effort to retire funded 
debt before maturity, American Ice 
has called the outstanding balance 
($932,000) of its debenture 5s, 1953, 
for payment as of September 30, next. 
One result of this operation—which 
was made possible by a strong finan- 
cial position—will be an annual inter- 
est saving equal to some 33 cents per 
preferred share. 


New Books 


This is under no t to be d as an offering of thee securities for sale, of as an offer te buy, of aia 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made omly by means of the Prospectus. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


$95,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 34% Series due 1969 


To be dated August 1, 1939 To be due August 1, 1969 


Price 105% and accrued interest 


$28,500,000 


4%% Debentures due 1974 


To be dated August 1, 1939 To be due August 1, 1974 


Price 104% and accrued interest 


Copies of the: Prospectus may be obtained in this State from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities law of this State. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Incorporated 


BLYTH «& CO., INC. KIDDER, PEABODY «& CO. W. C. LANGLEY « CO. 


SHIELDS & CO. UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD « CO. 


E. W. CLARK «& CO. COFFIN & BURR HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated (Incorporated) 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 


TUCKER, ANTHONY «& CO. 


August 9, 1939. 


Concluded from page 2 


organization to his present position 
as a leader of the state. Special at- 
tention is given New York, Virginia, 
Illinois and Massachusetts, of which 
the first two have seen the greatest 
progress in the growth of the execu- 
tive authority of their governor. On 
the other hand, the governor’s status 
in the legislative process is still some- 
what vague. As legislatures today 
need leadership, it still remains a 
problem whether or not it should be 
exercised by the chief executive. His 
political strength would be greatly 
enhanced but, on the other hand, 
would such a procedure not involve 
great dangers to our democratic form 
of government? This and similar 
timely questions are debated in the 
book, the study of which can be 
‘recommended to all interested in 
public administration, and especially 
in the preservation of American 
democracy. 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
ties. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST of 
London. 


$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this ‘‘ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST 
of London. Remember “THE ECONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 
or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


Address—R. S. FARLEY 
165 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 
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New-Business 


Air-Conditioning Capers 


Embarking on a campaign to “take 
the furnace out of the cellar,” Carrier 
Corporation will next offer its first 
small house air-conditioner—called 
the “‘Home Weathermaker,” this new 
all-year unit required twelve years to 
perfect. . . . General Electric’s new 
germicidal tubes which have bacteria- 
killing powers may be built into an 
air-conditioner—this_ type of appa- 
ratus would find a market in hos- 
pitals, dairies and food plants. . . 
Turbovac-Trane claims the most com- 
pact yet in a single cooling unit— 
the compressor, chilling unit and 
condenser are all contained in a 
hermatically-sealed steel shell that is 
about the size of a shoe box. 


Rubber Rambles 


Another market for the “Royal 
Foam Sponge” cushions of U. S. 
Rubber is office furniture—several 
companies, including General Fire- 


proofing and Marble Chair are utiliz- 


ing this form of rubber seats... . 
Goodyear Tire will soon introduce a 
new medium gauge ““Wingfoot Floor- 
ing” made of rubber—similar to 
linoleum in many respects, it is also 
fireproof and stain resistant... . 
Latest achievement of General Tire 
is an improved type of rubber clutch 
—the boast is that it may revolution- 
ize many phases of Diesel and marine 
engine operations. . . . Raybestos- 
Manhattan is testing a hard rubber 
bowling ball—thus far it has been 
found to be “as near a perfect sphere 
as is humanly or mechanically pos- 
sible,” or a great improvement over 
wood. 


Digestibles 


The new popularity of canned 
spiced ham has led Cudahy Packing 
to add “Tang”—the product is packed 
in its natural juices, prepared ready 
to serve cold or it may be fried, baked 
or roasted. .. . “Quick Fudge” is the 
latest “Junket” item from Hansen’s 
Laboratory—only four minutes are 
required to make rich candy or cake 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr.- 


icing. . . . The Dionne quintuplets 
will next license bakers to use their 
special recipe for bread—contracts 
will be handled by the Bakers Re- 
search Bureau which has secured the 
world manufacturing rights... . 
Beech-Nut Packing has discovered 
why such a large market for its mints 
and chewing gum has developed in 
darkest Africa—it seems that the na- 
tives there will work a whole day for 
a couple of packs. 


Typewriter Topics 


Remington Rand is introducing 
three new business machines which it 
calls “stop-press” news—(1) a 
“Printing Calculator” that auto- 
matically handles multiplication, di- 
vision, addition and subtraction, (2) 
a new high speed front-feed carriage 
bookkeeping machine and (3) an all- 
electric billing machine which com- 
putes and prints balances and totals 
automatically. . . . The “Dupli- 
Writer” is the latest innovation of 
L. C. Smith & Corona in a duplicating. 
typewriter—the machine employs two 
ribbons, one of fabric and the other. 
of carbon paper. . . . Underwood EI- 
liott Fisher claims a longer life and 
sharper impressions for its new rayon 
typewriter ribbon—the artificial silk 
filaments are said to hold ink better 
than the average ribbon. 


HE C.1.O. unions in 

plants where there are 
no “check-off” systems have 
been having trouble in col- 
lecting dues since the recent 
slump in business. These 
are being dubbed the “C. I. 
O. U.’s” because the labor 
leaders are getting little cash 
and mostly promises to pay. 
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Plastic Parade 


Now it is revealed that the new 
“Steelplast” plastic of Briggs Manu- 
facturing, first used in making auto- 
mobile bodies, has many other uses 
—automotive products include trans- 
mission cases, axle housings, cylin- 
der-blocks, wheels, fans and_bear- 
ings. . . . The carpenter is served 
with a new streamlined level housed 
in a plastic case—Millers Falls Com- 
pany, the maker, claims greater ac- 
curacy for the instrument, as well as 
resistance to moisture and wear. . . 
General Plastics reports the perfec- 
tion of synthetic resin caskets in Eng- 
land—called “Ultralite,” they are re- 
puted to have many advantages over: 
wood or steel. 


Christenings 


“Traffic-Top” has been selected by 
Celotex Corporation as the new name 
for its resilient, carpet-like material 
for surfacing roofs, and areas around 
swimming pools. . . . Zenith Radio’s 
coming models will be featured by the 
“Phonorgan,”’ a new low volume tone 
compensation device. . . . “Ster-All- 
Shu” is a fumigation unit for shoes 
brought out by a company of the same 
name. ... Phillips & Benjamin Com- 
pany chooses two tradenames which 
are really self-explanatory: (1) “No- 
burn,” a sunburn preventative and 
(2) “No-Bite,” an insect repellent. 


Odds and Ends 


Montgomery Ward is the first to 
experiment in “upside-down” catalogs 
—divided in two parts in reverse to 
each other, the catalog has two front 
covers with the index in the middle 
between the two halves. . . . Some of 
the theatres in the Paramount Pic- 
tures chain have launched a “Go to 
Church” movement—to see if the 
Golden Rule will work? .. . Latest in 
Chinese tile games is “Kate Smith’s 
America”—the oriental “flower” sym- 
bols have been replaced by maps of 
the states and illustrations of their 
capitals and products, while the 
jokers are American flags. 
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Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 
6 Months to July 31 


28 Weeks to July 15 


1.13 0.60 


26 Weeks to July | 
Twentieth Century-Fox ........... 0.93 1.56 


12 Months to June 30 


Amer. Gas & Electric............. 
Amer. Hide & Leather............ 
Amer. Light & Traction........... 
Amer. Water Works..... 
Crane Co. 

Electric Bond & Share.... aces 
Engineers Public Service... 
Federal Light & Traction.. 
CO. 
Keystone Steel & Wire.......... 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric.......... cl 
Sparks-Withington D 
United Light & Power........... D 
Wisconsin Public Service.......... 
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Willys-Overland Motors........... D 0.61 D 
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Addressograph-Multigraph 0.67 
Aero Supply Mfg........ we 

Amer. Commercial Alcoho es 
Amer. Laundry Machinery......... 0.22 
0.76 
Amer. Potash & Chemical........ 2.53 
Amer. Steel Foundries............ 0.10 
Anchor Hocking Glass............. 
Aviation Corp. .......... 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. 
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Bower Roller Bearing 
Bristol-Myers 
Coca-Cola International .......... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ........... 
Columbia Broadcasting ........... 
Consolidated Cigar 
Cooper-Bessemer . 
Eagle-Picher Lead . 
Bastern Steamship 
Eitingon Schild .............. eve 
Federal Light & Traction......... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 
Hackensack Water 
Houston Oil of Texas 
Hudson Motor .. 
Interchemical 
Intertype Corp. . 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ......... 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............. 
Pacific Coast ... 

Pacific Mills 
Pacific n 

Paramount Pictures 
Pond Creek Pocahontas ........... 
Radio Corp. of Amer. ........... 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 
Stewart-Warner ....... 
Texas Gulf Producing .......+... 
Transcontinental & Western Air... 
Unton Bag & Paper... 
United Air Lines Transport....... 
United Biscuit 
U. S. Freight 
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Wevster Bisenlohr 
White Rock Mineral Springs...... 
Wood Gar Industries ............. 
Yukon Pacific Mining ............ 
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12 Months to Ma 
Madison Square Garden......... 1.50 : 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg............ ‘ 8.63 6.90 


e—Combined preferred stock. e—Before ‘depletion. 
f—Before Federal taxes. g—Including undistributed 
earnings. h—After reserve for unrealized profit. k— 
Estimated. m—lIncluding Canadian affiliate. n—Parent 
company only. {Previously printed incorrectly, no com- 
Parison available for like period of 1938. 


CORRECTION 
Through a transportation of figures, earnings 
of Anchor Hocking Glass for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1939, were erroneously given as $8.52 
per share under “Corporate Earnings Reports” 
in the August 9 issue. The correct figure is 
$1.55 per share. 


BROADEN YOUR MARKET INFORMATION 


BENEFIT BY THESE BOOKS AND CHARTS 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. |, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 
26, 1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help de- 
cide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Facto- 
graph. More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 280 pages, 
paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals, 
issued about every 3 to 4 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET" (1937), by Orline D. Foster, author of 
"Ticker Technique’ ($5.00) and Course in Stock Market Operation ($12.00). 
Economic fundamentals and technical market movements discussed to emphasize 
importance of being well-informed. Best chapters; The Investment Plan, The Business 
Cycle, Forecasting, Technical Side, Value of Charts, Trends and Seasonal Variations. 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS FORECASTING (1928)—To improve timing of your 
stock sales and purchases, study the background of booms, depressions and trade 
cycles, the barometers of trade activity and the principles of market forecasting, so 
clearly explained by Warren F. Hichernell, in "Financial & Business Forecasting"; 
(Offer includes FREE “Century of Business Progress Chart''—price alone $1.00) 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues, also one 18-year Cycle Chart, plotting each year's High & Low 
of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly Dow-Jones Averages for I8 years... .$25.00 
August issue. . .$3.00 (Sample charts and list of 201 stocks charted, free on request.) 


(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN" (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, 
chief statistician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. Tells you simply in few 
words HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF 
ANY CORPORATION whose stocks you hold...... $1.00 


“TAPE READING AND MARKET TACTICS" (193:), by Humphrey P. Neill. For 
those interested in intermediate price movements. What determines the force and 
the trend of market action? Includes outline of speculative theories based upon 
accepted trading practices. 232 $3.00 


(Used copy in good condition, $2.25) 


"STOCK MARKET PROFITS" (1934), by R. W. Schabacker, author of "Stock Market 
Theory & Practice'' ($7.50) and an outstanding market student of past I5 years. 
Leading chapters: New Conditions to Be Faced’; How to Detect Market Turns", 
“Fundamental vs. Technical Factors," "Cyclical Rules for Profit’, “How to Anticipate 
Big Moves", "Rules for Avoiding Loss", "The Dow Theory Evaluated", ‘Should 
You Average Down?" "'Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts, "How to Handle 


“THE DOW THEORY" (1932), by Robert Rhea, leading living authority on Dow's 
famous theory. You read every day about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 
but what do they mean to you? This book explains development of this idea, what 
it means and its usefulness as an aid in forecasting stock price trends. Includes 
Wm. P. Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages............ $3.50 


(We can also supply these by Robert Rhea: “Dow's Theory Applied to Busi- 
ness & Banking,’ 1938, $2.00; "Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; "Graphic 
Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Averages," 1897 to 1939, $12.50) 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in "MY FINANCES"—$4.25 (DeLuxe, $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds" in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders, $4.75) 


FREE! SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 


of business or the stock market, prepared 
“Intelligent Investment Planning" 


free on request. 
(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- Sent 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, i 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with Financial World 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 


sent in next thirty days. B O ok Sh op 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Companies Which Reported Not More Than 5 Deficits in Past Decade 


Continued from page 9 


Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Continental Steel ............. $4.01 D$1.39 D$3.45 *gD$1.74 gD$1.44 D$0.05 $0.37 $1.30 $0.60 D$1.37 
4.37 0.71 D3.81 D3.64 D1.23 Nil 0.18 2.04 3.63 D0.25 
2.00 D0.80 D1.68 D0.39 0.57 1.19 1.44 2.27 D0.69 0.16 
Crown Zellerbach ............ e1.72 e1.44 eDO11 eDO29  eD1.72 eD0.24 eD0.16 e0.76 e1.08 e1.58 
Curtiss-Wright cl. “A”......... D1.89 D7.92 D3.62 D0.52 0.12 0.31 0.002 0.88 1.71 3.11 
p3.06 c4.64 c1.64 cD2.09 cD1.18 c0.85 c0.50 c0.81 c1.68 cD0.14 
k4.31 k2.02 kDO59 kD244 =kD2.16 #£kDO.59 k1.31 k3.14 k4.25 k2.43 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”........ m4.52 mD0.22 m1.12 mD1.00 m3.82 m2.36 m2.89 m4.49 m4.05 mD1.72 
Electric Power & Light....... 2.98 2.86 1.21 D0.33 D2.32 D1.63 D1.40 0.60 1.17 D0.30 
Engineers Public Service...... 2.38 2.62 2.16 0.98 D0.50 D0.62 D0.38 0.33 0.75 0.81 
Eureka Vacuum ..... endian 4.60 D2.12 D4.58 0.19 0.40 1.32 1.02 1.03 0.08 D1.31 
3.45 D0.92 D0.34 D1.06 1.29 5.45 2.36 3.02 1.73 D2.15 
DE -wesickacsstccdesawes 2.15 D0.41 D0.69 D0.44 D0.17 0.37 0.87 1.08 1.69 1.11 
Exchange Buffet ............. e2.03 e2.20 e1.65 e0.36 eD0.36 eD0.50 eD0.76 e0.09 eD0.06 eDO0.15 
43.70 a3.75 a0.72 aD019 aD2.47 a0.01 a0.02 aD0.38 a0.24 aD0.41 
Fairbanks Morse .............. 5.05 0.93 D15.18 D8.16 D4.36 0.28 2.47 3.81 3.48 0.83 
Federal Mining & Smelting.... §36.00 §8.56 D11.15 D14.65 $3.19 D2.92 §1.66 §11.23 §30.43 §5.68 
Federal Motor Truck.......... 1.00 0.31 D0.96 D1.31 D0.34 0.07 0.29 0.37 0.11 D0.61 
£7.99 £8.62 £4.85 0.12 £D3.31 £D3.24 £D2.12 £1.36 £1.65 
General Bronze ............... 4.01 D3.49 D1.53 0.52 0.17 D2.01 0.35 D1.42 0.48 0.23 
k3.50 kDO.77 kD0.58 k0.06 k1.54 k1.68 k2.91 k3.29 k2.62 kD0.29 
Goodrich Rubber ............. 4.53 D8.55 D9.37 D7.48 0.18 0.41 1.18 4.04 D2.26 0.14 
Ne a 9.34 3.16 0.04 D4.24 D0.79 D0.66 0.12 3.90 1.95 1.34 
Gotham Hosiery .............. 3.31 D1.85 D0.34 D0.82 D0.24 D1.32 0.59 0.54 0.41 0.12 
Granby Consolidated Mining... 6.24 0.28 D1.20 D3.21 1.19 D2.28 3.67 D0.16 D0.14 0.50 
Great Northern Rwy.......... 10.31 7.25 2.14 D5.39 D1.28 D0.43 2.87 3.98 4.04 1.09 
Greyhound Corp. ............. D0.11 D0.23 D0.24 D0.34 0.45 0.76 1,27 1.59 1.77 2.05 
Hamilton Watch ..........:... 3.95 1.84 D0.51 D3.07 D0.91 - 0.22 0.86 1.99 2.75 1.23 
Hat Corp. of Am. “A”........ k1.18 kD3.48 kD5.10 kD0O95 kD0.04 k0.85 k1.21 k1.53 k0.99 k0.28 
D0.73 D1.58 D2.16 D3.21 0.52 2.44 2.71 2.86 3.55 1.29 
00.01 c¢D007 ¢cD3.15 cD243 cD048 c1.78 c5.02 c5.42 c1.69 
Houdaille-Hershey “B”........ 4.65 D1.11 D0.41 D1.31 D0.69 0.63 2.57 2.25 2.14 0.20 
1.09 1.02 D0.81 D1.31 D0.93 D0.29 0.27 D0.03 0.94 0.83 
ee ee 7.26 0.20 D1.25 D3.54 D2.87 D2.10 0.38 2.14 0.42 D2.94 
| 6.23 1.09 D1.25 D1.77 D0.44 2.05 2.74 3.02 1.44 0.32 
International Harvester ....... 7.11 4.55 D1.03 D3.14 D1.79 D0.42 3.28  *k5.77 k6.31 k3.00 
Ee ae 6.55 4.98 2.37 D0.02 D0.32 D0.33 0.72 1.76 3.61 2.66 
12.46 8.50 7.44 7.61 4.65 1.32 D0.49 D0.94 D0.01 D3.28 
£5.52 £4.09 f1.03 £D1.27 {D1.24 f1.32 £D0.12 £1.03 f1.51 £D1.19 
Lehigh Portland Cement...... 2.79 1.46 D2.96 D7.04 D4.44 D0.44 D0.82 2.91 1.33 0.63 
Lehigh Valley Coal............ 0.40 0.01 0.22 D1.55 D0.23 0.04 D0.18 0.12 D1.34 D1.82 
Libby McNeill & Libby........ b2.60 b2.31 b1.18 bD9.98 bD12.19 b1.34 b2.66 b0.59 b1.50 b0.89 
4.39 D2.00 D2.70 D1.43 D0.90 0.05 D0.22 1.43 2.17 2.09 

0.01 D0.08 0.34 0.09 0.06 0.02 D0.21 D0.81 D0.91 D0.64 
9.05 2.60 D3.89 D2.19 D142 0.03 D0.66 2.41 2.15 D1.56 
0.83 * sD283 aD1.21 aD1.89 a0.03 aD0.97 a0.10 al.33 al.39 
Martin (Glenn L.)............ 0.06 0.14 D0.09 0.003 D0.27 D0.77 D2.24 0.89 1.32 2.15 
RET SO re 3.33 0.43 D0.12 D1.22 D0.01 0.46 0.85 1.03 0.75 D0.25 
NER SEER Rr 2.13 1.73 0.38 D1.55 D0.99 D0.29 0.51 1.22 2.40 D0.92 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum ......... 4.14 0.80 D2.67 D1.12 D0.95 0.45 1.31 2.57 2.86 0.56 
Midland Steel Products........ 6.54 1.39 D0.48 D4.67 D0.86 D0.83 3.23 5.47 6.15 2.45 
Minn. Moline Implement...... k2.12 k0.56 «D311 kD5.28 kD3.12 kD4.02 =kD0.67 k0.14 k1.49 k0.12 
Mohawk Carpet .............. 3.02 D1.00 0.52 D1.81 0.63 D0.13 1.16 2.31 2.27 D2.72 
Montgomery Ward ........... 2.60 D0.22 D2.25 * +tD1.59 a0.18 al.72 a2.65 a3.63 a3.41 
Motor Products ............... 5.43 1.25 D0.05 D1.36 D0.56 0.35 2.76 3.51 5.49 D1.58 
m2.02 mD2.16 mD145 mD1.16 m0.11 m0.49 m1.52  m3.09 m3.02 m1.00 
Munsingwear ..........22..... 8.23 2.66 D3.94 D7.38 1.92 D0.14 2.19 3.29 1.29 D0.22 
STE: oncacsesseandenas 1.69 0.29 D1.65 D2.48 D1.03 D1.04 1.54 0.98 0.92 D1.57 


a—Fiscal year ended January 31. 
ended June 30. g—-Fiscal year ended July 31. 


k—Fiscal year ended October 31. 


b—Fiscal year ended February 28. c— Fiscal year ended March 31. e—Fiscal year ended May 31. f—Fiscal year 
m—Fisca]l year ended November 30. p—Seven months ended December 


31, 1929. s—Thirteen months ended January 31, 1931. t—Thirteen months ended January 31, 1933. *Fiscal year changed. §Before depreciation and/or de- 


pletion. D—Deficit. 
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Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Notional $4.21 $0.02 D$2.19 D$1.80 D$0.62 $0.28 $0.51 $1.38 $2.85 $0.37 
National Enameling .......... 2.14 D1.72 D6.66 D3.83 2.39 3.25 2.73 2.99 2.42 D4.68 
National Gypsum ............. D0.68 D0.32 D0.24 0.08 0.15 0.23 0.27 0.67 0.33 0.49 
National Malleable & Steel.... 3.16 0.05 D3.99 D3.92 D2.05 DO0.58 0.23 2.39 3.13 D2.87 
4.72 226 D1.26 D1.51 D1.29 0.21 D0.39 2.95 3.61 D0.66 
New York Central R.R........ 16.70 7.21 0.49 D3.66 D1.08 D1.54 0.02 1.79 0.99 D3.13 
N. Y. Shipbuilding............ 0.32 Nil 1.84 2.23 D0.53 D1.62 D4.73 0.55 D4.61 0.82 
North American Aviation...... 0.95 0.91 0.15 D0.12 D0.33 D0.31 D0.005 0.001 0.14 0.55 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber....... jD2.24 jD1.15 j0.31 j0.44 j0.21 jD040 jD006 j0.16 j0.40 
3.99 3.44 2.01 D0.04 D1.43 D1.00 0.36 0.82 1.60 0.76 
3.20 0.07 D2.65 D4.05 D2.58 D0.28 1.58 1.30 1.72 D2.17 
Pacific American Fisheries..... 3.45 D2.77 D1.04 D2.53 1.51 * v1.08 b1.42 b1.82 b2.04 
Pacific Western Oil..........-. 1.82 2.32 D0.90 D0.18 D0.01 0.63 0.66 1.58 1.39 1.22 
1.68 0.60 D0.19 D0.45 0.007 D0.49 0.22 0.47 0.20 D0.11 
Pere Marquette R.R.......... 13.97 1.85 D6.76 D9.38 D6.17 D3.98 1.00 3.50 1.08 D7.64 
43.31 +D0.20 $0.73 70.28 70.10 70.36 70.48 70.28 
Phelps Dodge Corp............ 2.69 D2.23 D0.94 D0.92 D0.31 0.25 0.69 1.65 1.75 0.93 
3.45 D4.36 D3.38 D9.93 1.72 0.26 0.26 0.19 D012 D11.98 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt...... 2.18 0.93 D0.36 D0.56 D0.10 0.16 D0.03 0.73 0.84 D0.23 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. R.R...... 6.89 4.77 0.01 D1.44 D0.35 D0.31 0.32 1.25 2.11 D0.66 
4.16 1.35 D0.25 D1.99 D1.31 0.16 D0.31 0.491 1,59 D1.22 
ll a ar 5.24 4.37 0.61 D1.00 D0.70 0.77 D0.07 1.66 3.21 0.60 
1.52 0.18 D0.52 D064 D0.97 2.00 1.63 2.19 0.38 
Radio Corp. of America....... 1.59 0.02 D0.34 D0.49 D0.47 D0.10 D0.03 0.21 0.42 0.30 
Real Silk Hosiery............. 9.31 4.24 D2.64 D0.30 0.16 D2.83 1.28 D0.07 D0.56 0.12 
8 aa 2.94 D0.40 D0.90 D3.83 D1.44 0.67 1.81 2.33 2.16 D0.09 
Reynolds Serine ...6.6ccccceee 0.07 D0.63 D0.66 D0.65 0.16 0.52 1.36 2.11 0.76 D1.50 
Ritter Dental Mfg............. 7.45 3.08 0.38 D3.13 D1.51 D3.29 0.81 1.52 0.69 D181 
4.32 1.96 D3.44 D2.15 D1.47 0.10 0.57 1.45 2.72 0.36 
kD0.38 k0.51 k0.58 kD048 kD0.31 k0.27 k1.16 k2.35 k2.59 k0.86 
Share & Dohene.......0.06+00 1.13 0.55 D0.03 D0.13 0.22 0.18 D0.07 0.41 0.25 D0.17 
1.26 D0.56 D2.23 D0.12 D049 D0.27 0.37 1.35 1.44 0.70 
Silver King Mines............. §1.43 §0.45 D0.01 Nil §0.36 §0.45 §0.35 §0.63 §1.16 D0.02 
Simmons Company ........... 4.09 D1.05 D0.79 D2.57 0.04 D0.84 1.14 3.53 2.88 1.42 
7 ea rere 5.28 1.39 D2.77 D1.23 D1.26 0.31 2.17 4.42 6.10 2.27 
Sloss-Sheffield ...............- 1.08 0.68 D168 D14.23 D8.26 D4.76 D4.85 4.15 11.20 2.31 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona........ g6.29 gD0.71 gD6.70 gD7.34 gD6.56 50 g1.70 23.23 24.05 g1.43 
h14.43 10.66 n6.28 hD9.94 hD3.96 hD059 hD1.33 h1.75 h0.03 hD1.97 
So. Am. Gold & Platinum...... 0.08 D0.03 D0.11 D0.07 0.05 0.29 0,19 0.36 0.30 0.30 
Southern PaciGe ....0ccccccese 12.74 8.24 1.92 D1.55 D1.32 0.11 0.62 3.84 0.20 D181 
Sparks-Withington ........... 23.69 22.55 g0.12 gD2.17 gD034 gD041 gD021 g0.15 20.49 ¢D0.09 
5.09 D1.33 D3.62 D5.48 D1.44 1 1.40 4.26 3.61 0.29 
1.44 D3.10 D0.27 1.20 2.85 1.64 2.51 1.70 0.91 
Stewart-Warner .............. 5.26 0.98 D1.44 D1.96 D1.44 0.46 1.39 1.70 1.49 D0.24 
TI akkesedsantawenude 0.97 D2.17 D2.40 0.01 D0.36 0.28 0.25 0.15 0.32 0.24 
4.90 1.53 D1.01 D0.22 D0.05 0.59 1.83 4.10 5.02 2.13 
Texas & Pacific R.R........... 12.76 6.37 2.21 D2.82 D2.79 D0.39 0.51 2.78 3.24 0.61 
Texas Pacfiic Coal & Oil...... 0.84 D1.08 D1.60 0.18 D0.63 D0.28 0.03 0.72 1.11 1.17 
4.32 3.75 3.01 0.96 D0.62 D0.58 D0.18 0.59 D0.64 D0.83 
Twentieth Century-Fox ...... x10.29 x4.06 xD169 xD6.39 x0.05 xD0.92 0.86 3.55 4.12 3.35 
pe 4.43 399. - 052 D0.77 D1.06 0.14 1.19 2.00 1.14 D1.15 
Union Bag & Paper........... D1.28 D0.27 0.19 D0.45 0.70 1.17 0.29 0.37 1.32 0.86 
United Dyewood ............. 2.04 0.19 D0.88 D3.40 Nil 0.03 1.39 2.21 1.51 D0.74 
United Electric Coal........... h2.24 h1.07 h0.47 h1.01 hDO46 hDO42 hDO17 h0.32 h0.43 h0.44 
3.71 D0.53 D1.13 0.43 1.74 1.01 2.53 1.72 D0.51 D0.44 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery..... 2.62 D0.72 D2.81 D5.06 D1.39 0.21 0.56 1.92 1.88 D1.59 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol....... 12.63 D5.07 491 0.47 3.56 4.04 2.16 D0.20 1.24 D1.08 
Vanadium Corp. 4.91 2.95 D2.99 D4.51 D2.40 D2.29 D113 0.40 2.22 0.61 
Van Raalte Company.......... 0.30 D4.26 D285 D17.00 0.17 1.41 4.20 5.52 5.06 4.28 
Warner Bros. Pictures........ 16.33 i227 iD218 iD381 iD1.76 iD0.77 i0.07 10.75 i1.48 i0.41 
m3.34 ml.64 mD3.71 mD3.66 mD498 mD078 m238 $=$m458 =m5.65 £m3.68 
Western Maryland R.R........ 2.66 0.87 1.04 D093 ~=D091 0.42 D1.%4 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.... 10.15 446 D123. D344 D345 D0.03 4.53 5.73 7.53 3.38 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 9.58 3.56 D2.05 D2.99 D1.13 D0.73 2.12 7.33 8.02 1.98 
Wheeling Steel ..........000. 13.49 0.09 D1451 D1691 D8.02 D4.65 3.12 471 4.03 D2.44 
White (S. S.) Dental.......... D0.15 1.33 D1.96 D1.84 1.27 0.96 0.72 1.36 1.30 D0.70 
Wilson & Company............ kD2.77 k0.04 kD1.93 kD1.08 k0.49 k0.94 k1.08 k1.06 k0.29 kD0.96 
5.31 D0.61 D149 ~=D1.60 0.07 0.12 0.98 2.49 2.72 0.14 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube.... 17.28 5.17 D655 D11.75 D7.76 D2.95 0.65 7.03 6.79 D0.89 
-e2.77 eD0.65 eDO80 eD1.18 e0.10 e0.02 e2.46 e3.87 e1.42 


b—Fiscal year ended February 28, e—Fiscal year ended April 30. g—Fiscal year ended June 30. h—Fiscal year ended July 31. 


i—Fiscal year ended 


August 31. j—Fiscal year ended September 30. k—Fiscal year ended Octo ber 31. m—Fiscal year ended November 30. v—Fourt th 
28, 1935. x—Earnings for Fox Film only. *Fiscal year changed. tReflects earnings in Sterling only; excludes Bolivian euruemiey. {Before gests te 


and/or depletion. D—Deficit. 
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Analyze Your 
Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from the new market phase must bring their 
portfolios into step with the movement before it enters 

its selective phase. Otherwise they will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to switch from their least attractive hold- 
ings to others with greater promise. 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, the 
market can be expected to take on a more intricate pat- 
tern. Many issues now keeping up with the leaders will 
drop behind, while others will come to life. It is in this 
period that many investors will discover that their hold- 
ings are out of line because they failed to make the neces- 
sary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select’ investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special situations surrounding every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 

®@ Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 
watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 
or may amply discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 


portant that you obtain the most Preliminary Survey 
expert guidance. Your funds should Without Obligation 
be kept consistently in industries 
and issues offering dependable a 
promise of profit. Your current 
holdings should be analyzed prompt- preliminary survey of them. 
ly in order to determine the weaker ® We will tell you just 
issues, and whether they should be what issues may be out of 
replaced now or later on. Not all line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
the advisable switches may be nec- you whether they should 
essary now, as there may be the be sold now or later, and 
probability of a more favorable why; we will comment on 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today Mitta. 
just what should be done at once ® Use the coupon for this 
ie —_ you should be prepared to survey. (No obligation.) 
o later. 


The LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 

FINANCIAL WORLD covering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 


RESEARCH BUREAU ne 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective: Income [] Capital 
enhancement [] (or) Both 


Columbia Gas 


Continued from page 14 


Gas in a position to resume plans 
for legitimate expansion, which have 
been held back for years. In this 
connection, a glance at the map of 
the Columbia Gas system reveals 
that many of the expansion projects 
that were started back in 1929 and 
1930 have been left unfinished. Con- 
struction costs now prevailing are 
much more favorable for such under- 
takings than was the case in the high- 
ly inflated late 1920s. 

The Columbia Gas system as pro- 
posed will consist of five main groups, 
integrated and connected by a net- 
work of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines: the Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Charleston (West Va.) and 
Pittsburgh groups. There will also 
be the Binghamton and Seaboard 
groups, supplying natural gas in the 
tier of counties in New York State 
bordering on Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, also in an extensive area in 
southern and eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. At one time 
it was proposed to extend the pipe 
lines into the principal cities of 
northern New Jersey and even into 
New York City, but this would re- 
quire more extensive gas reserves. 


Earnings Trend 


Although rates have been reduced 
drastically over a period of years, 
Columbia Gas & Electric’s gross reve- 
nues of $98.6 million in 1937 were 
well above the low level of $74.4 mil- 
lion of 1933 and even surpassed the 
1930 level of $96.1 million. The de- 
cline to $93 million in 1938 was due 
almost entirely to the slump in gen- 
eral business activity, as residential 
and commercial sales held up im- 
pressively. Operating expenses and 
taxes have increased sharply over the 
years, and “other income” has de- 
clined drastically, while interest and 
preferred dividends requirements 
have increased due to the 1929-1930 
expansion program. As a result, 
common stock earnings per share de- 
clined from $1.76 in 1930 ($3.12 in 
1929 on about 28 per cent less stock) 
to 25 cents in 1934, recovered to 57 
cents in 1937 and dropped to 31 
cents‘in 1938. So far during 1939 
earnings have been recovering steadi- 
ly. In the first quarter the company 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
50c .. Sep. 12 Aug. 18 
Alabama Wat. Serv. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Am. Investment (Ill.)........ 50c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Amer. Laundry Mach.......... Q p. 1 Aug. 21 
Amer. & Leather.......... $1 .. Aug. 18 Aug. 
Do cu POT. 1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Archer "Denlels Midland....... 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Atlas Powder ....-.c.ssseseees 50e .. Sep. 11 Aug. 31 
Baltimore Radio Show.......... Se Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
l5e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Belding- $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Bigelow-Sanford pf. ........ $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Bird & Son 5% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
irmingham Water Works 
Boston "¢ Albany R.R.......... $2 .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
Bower Roller Bearing.. ..50e .. Sep. 20 Sep. 
Boyertown Bur. Casket. '25e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
Bridgeport Gas Lt...... ..50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Bristel Myers 60c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Butler Water 7% pf.......-- $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
terpillar Tractor ........... ic 
ciy New Castle W. 6% pf..$1. ed ep. ug. 2 
Coca C Oct. 2 Sep. 12 
Cans Oct. 2 Sep. 12 
Collins & Aikman............. 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
eer $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Colt’s s 50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Columbia Breedvesting A & B.45c .. Sep. 8 Aug. 25 
Columbian 7% $1 Q Sep. 11 Aug. 18 
Commonwealt tilities 7% 

1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
eS errr 1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Do 6%% pf. C.......+. 62% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

Compressed Indus. Gases...... 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Congoleum-Nairn ...........-- 25c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
Continental Casualty ......... 30c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. pf...56%ce Q Sep. 15 Aug. 21 
25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Diem & Wing Paper pf. ‘= Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Eagle-Picher Lead pf........ Q Sep 
Eastern Util. Assoc............ -- Aug. 15 Aug. 9 
Rae. 30c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Ely & Walker Dry G........ 12%c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Federal Lt. & Tract. pf...... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber pf..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Fishman (M. H.) © Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Gatineau Power Q Sep. 30 Sep. 1 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Q, Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Q <Aug.15 Aug. 5 
Q Aug.15 Aug. 5 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
-.. Sep. 12 Aug. 17 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. 
Q Aug.15 Aug. 8 
Q Aug.15 Aug. 8 
Q Sep. 11 Aug. 31 
Gossard Co. (H. W.). .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Greening (B.)Wire .... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Griggs Cooper 7% p $1.75 Q Sep Sep. 30 
Hammond 6% pf...75¢ Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Hancock Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Harrisburg Gas pf Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 
Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 
Hires Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
.. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
mines Mining 7%e M Aug. 25 Aug. 19 
Huntington Water 7% pf....$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Aer $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Int’l Nickel 50c .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
Kansas city Stock Yds...... $1.00 Q Aug. 1 July 
ey rae Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Le Tournees Re: 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Lexington Water r% ee $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
La. Land & Explor............ 10c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Ludlow Mfg. $1.25 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 5 
$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
$1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Metal "Textile 81%ce Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Mission Dry Corp............. lrc .. Aug. 28 Aug. 19 
Monarch Machine’ 30c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 
West. Penn. 
43%e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Moron “rowing 7% cum. 
35e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
4 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 7 
FS ae $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 7 
Moore Drop Forg. A........ $1.50 .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Muncie Water Wont 8% pf....$2 Q Sep. 15 p. 1 
CO. (G. 5e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Nashua Gumm. Coat Paper..50ce .. Aug. 15 Aug. 
$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Newberry Q Oct. 1 Sep. 
75e .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 7 
Pub. 41%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
ec M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
6% bf 50c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Park’burg Rig & Reel........ 25e .. Aug. 19 Aug. 15 
Patterson-Sargent ......... 12%c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
Pender (D.) Groce. ‘‘A’’..... 87%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Penn. State Water $7 pf..... $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Pillsbury Flour Mills......... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Pitts. Coke & I. pf.......... $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Pub. Serv. Colo. 5% pf..... 41%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Pub Serv. PEL. & Gas $5 pf. rik 25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 1 
$1. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 
Reynolds Metals RS $1. bite Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Rutland & Whiteh. R.R..... $1.50 .. Aug. 16 Aug. 
St. Joseph Water 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Savannah El. & Pr. 8% A pf...$2 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
7% Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
5 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Do 6%% D pf.......... $1.62% Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
es S Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Sears Roobuck .........cceces 75e Q Sep. 11 Aug. 15 
Secord (L.) 20e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
20c .. Oct. 23 Sep. 
Simonds Saw & Steel.......... 40c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 26 
Southeast. 50c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Southern Pipe Line............ lic .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Sparks- Withington. $1.50 Q Sep. 15 Se 
Spear & Co. lst & 2nd pf..$1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
= -. Aug. 25 Aug. 18 
Stand. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
Stand. Oll (Geile)... Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
$1. Q t. 14 Sep. 30 
Sunset 37%e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
Q Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
Toledo Edison 5% pf........ 47%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Do 6% Has SY eee 50c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
58%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
United Biscuit 25e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
U. S. Envelope pf........... $3.50 S Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
50ec .. Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Virginia El. & Pr. pf....... $1.50 Q Sep. 20 Aug. 31 
2 Q Sep. 26 Sep. 16 
Western Auto Supply.......... .. Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Wheeling Electric. 8% ae $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 7 
Whiting -. Aug. 15 Aug. 
$1.62% Q Aug.14 July 21 
Williams (J. Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
| Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Ww dy pf....$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Winters & Crampton ......... 10c .. Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
Woolf Bros. 7% .. Piaseesinas $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Accumulated 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv. $6 pf..... 1 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 19 
$1 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 19 
Comp. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Holt (Henry) & Co. Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
PE. 75¢ Sep. 15 Sep. 
Walker & Co. ‘‘A”’ Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
Hancock Oil A & B Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Sunset-McKee ‘‘B”’ 50c .. Aug. 21 Aug. 10 
Chemical Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Special 
Security Co, (Los Ang.)........ 9c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 15 


earned 32 cents compared with 24 
cents for the corresponding 1938 
period. With current general busi- 
ness activity substantially higher than 
last year and with lower operating 
costs, earnings for 1939 as a whole 
should be much more favorable than 
in 1938, particularly as the company’s 
industrial sales did not begin to show 
any real improvement until late in the 
year. 


Shares Attractive ?P 


Competition from TVA or other 
public power districts is not a factor 
in the case of Columbia, although in- 


direct competition to natural gas sales 
is offered by fuel oil, particularly 
when oil prices are as low as at pres- 
ent. But all things considered, Co- 
lumbia Gas appears to be entering 
upon a new phase of recovery and 
expansion. The fact that its cash and 
current financial ratios are excep- 
tionally strong is encouraging. As a 
speculation for long term recovery, 
the common stock appears to have 
interesting possibilities, both for price 
appreciation and eventual dividends. 
The recent price of 7% compares 
with the 1935 low of 33%, the 1936 
recovery high of 233¢, and the 1930 
cyclical top of 100. 


UTILITIES 


AT are the reasons for 
the increased activity in 
this group? 


How is the trend toward 
conservatism in Washington 
likely to affect utilities ? 


A careful study of earnings trends 
in this basic industry, is included in 
a new UNITED OPINION report 
of interest to both the large and 
small investor. 


Send for Bulletin F.WA7 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


CURRENT MARKET 
AND ECONOMIC 


DIGEST 
Write for Free Bulletin FW 816 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 700 Union Guardian 
CHAS. J. COLLINS Bidg. - Detroit, Mich. 


New 6-AVERAGE WALL CHART 

Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, 2 British aver- 


Og 

Z ages. Accurate, comprehensive, authori- 
\S tative. Size 22”x42”; arithmetic scale. Specify 
Z rolled or folded for desk use. Price $1.00, postage 
prepaid. Securities Research Corp., 100 Milk St., Boston. 


Pictures all market trends 1921 to 
date, including Coolidge boom, 
\\, 1929-32 crash, recent advances, de- 

clines. Shows weekly ranges on 3 


Redemption Notice 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


American Ice Company 


To the Holders of 


5% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures, 
due June 1, 1953. 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant to 
the provisions of the Debenture Indenture 
dated June 1, 1928 between American Ice 
Company and The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
as Trustee, and by the election of American 
Ice Company, all of the outstanding Deben- 
tures in the aggregate principal amount of 
$932,000, of an original issue of $6,000,000, 
have been called for redemption as a whole, 
that they will be due and F gery on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1939, at the office of the Trustee, 
The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, Southeast 
Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, or, (at the option of 
the holder), at the office ‘of. Brown rothers 
Harriman & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, New York, at One Hundred Two and 
One-Half Per Cent (102%4%) of the princi- 
pal amount thereof, plus accrued interest to 
September 30th, 1939; and that all interest 
thereon will cease to accrue after said date. 

Payment thereof shall be made upon sur- 
render of the Debentures with all unmatured 
interest coupons, 


Dated, August 9, 1939. 


American Ice Company 
By: CHARLES C. SMALL, President. 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


J. C. Penney Company 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 
Incorporated: 1897, Pennsylvania. Office: Al- 
lentown, Pa. New York Office: 51 East 
42nd St. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
day in March. Number of stockholders (Aug- 30 
ust 4, 1939): preferred, 913: common, 4,195. 15 
Capitalization: Funded debt N t+) 


* Earnings and Price Range (LPT) 


60 
45 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


56 hs 
754.434 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Convertible into four shares of common; 


1931 ‘32 "33 35 36 ‘37 1938 
redeemable at 110. 


Business: One of the largest cement producing units in the 
U. S. Product is sold under the trade name “Lehigh,” and 
accounts for about 10% of total domestic output. Operates 13 
plants, strategically located in heavy consuming areas in 10 
states, with an annual capacity of 22 million barrels. 

Management: Capable-and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $12.3 million; cash, $4.4 million; U. S. Government 
securities, $5 million. Working capital ratio: 14.9-to-1. Book 
value of common stock, $37.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fair. Regular payments on present pre- 
ferred since issuance in 1936. Varying disbursements on com- 
mon, 1899-1931; subsequently omitted. Dividends resumed in 
1936; present rate, 37% cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Company is in a good position to show satisfactory 
earning power during periods of expanding construction activity. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality; although specula- 
tive, common represents one of the better situations in the 
cement group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
12 months ended: Mar. 3 Dec. 831 Dividends Price Ran 
1933 D$7. D$4.44 None — 
D 0.44 
D 0.82 
2.91 
1.33 
1.00 
87% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of periods. {To August 9, 1939. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 


Data August 9, 1939 
Incorporated: 191 Y., as the Mullins 
Body Corp. ; preset assumed in 1927. 
Main Office: , Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Fourth in March at 120 Broadway, 
New City. Number stockholders 
31, 1938): preferred, 702; class 


and Price Range (MNS) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


$5 
— 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $5 


$10 
1931 ‘32 33 °34 35 36 ‘37 1938 


Re Funded d None 
*Preferred stock ($7 28,775 shs 
B ($1 par) 546,060 shs 
*No par; redeemable at $105 per share. 
Business: Manufactures a line of stamped metal parts, in- 
cluding body panels, fenders, radiator hoods, engine pans, etc. 
In recent years has diversified output to include a complete 
line of kitchen sinks and cabinets, washing machine tubs, 
wringers and refrigerator parts. 
Management: Principal officers with company ten years. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $906,128; cash, $696,498. Working capital 
ratio: 2.0-to-1. Book value of common stock, $2.92 per share. 
Dividend Record: Preferred stock accumulated arrears 
cleared up by a capital readjustment in 1935. Payments on 
old common, 1919-1921; class B, 50 cents in 1936; none since. 
Outlook: Aggressive development of non-automotive lines 
to a point where they now represent the most important con- 
tributor to earnings should make for a greater degree of 
stability in future profits. 
Comment: The earnings and dividend record place the pre- 
ferred and class B shares in a speculative position. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 
Sept. 31 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
Be. 58 D$7.41 D$8.98 13%— 2 


*Before capital adjustment in 1935. Based on present capitalization. tTo August 
1939. 
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y Earnings and Price Range (PEJ) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 


Incorporated: 1924, Del., successor to and an 
outgrowth of a retail general merchandising 
organization founded 1902 in Wyoming. 
Main office: 330 West 34th Street, New York 
City. Annual meeting: March 21. Number 
of stockholders (June 16, 1939): 17,215. 


Capitalization: Funded de' None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,543,984 shs 


Business: .Prominent chain store organization operating 
1,543 stores, which sell for cash medium and lower grade 
wearing apparel and related lines. Outlets have been largely 
confined to smaller communities; approximately 55% of units 
are located west of the Mississippi River. 

Management: Executives are schooled within the organiza- 
tion; neither they nor the directors have outside interests. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $56.6 million; cash, $19.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of $27.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made consistently 
since 1926, but in irregular amounts; present annual rate, $3. 

Outlook: Past earnings record reflects the stability afforded 
earnings by the medium priced merchandise sold as well as 
managerial efficiency. Future earnings should continue to 
reflect the benefits from these two sources. 

Comment: Attraction of the shares is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period 
ded : Dec. 31 
$0.76 


June 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.8 $1.57 344%4—13 


108% —57 
85%4—55 
91% —74 


“To August 9, 1939. 


United States Gypsum Company 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 
Incorporated: 1920, Illinois. Office: 300 West 
Adams Street. Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing: First Wednesday in March. Number 
of stockholders: (Dec. 31, 1938) preferred, 
1,195; common, 6,937. 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
— stock (7% cum. $100 


78, 
1,194,156 shs 


borings and Price Range (USG) 


PRICE RANGE 


A) 
1931 32 33. 34 ‘35 ‘36 37 1938 


*Not callable. 

Business: Company is world’s largest manufacturer of gyp- 
sum products for building and industrial uses. Its output of 
over 50 different articles also includes fiber, paint, metal lath, 
asphalt and allied products. Raw material supplies are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for over 100 years operations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of 
June 30, 1939, $20.8 million; cash, $7.3 million; marketable 
securities, $4.2 million. Working capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $48.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has paid a common dividend in every 
year since incorporation. Present rate, $2 a year plus extras. 

Outlook: Rate of activity in the building and construction 
trades is an important earnings determinant, although profit 
margins are frequently affected during periods of price reduc- 
tions on building materials. 

Comment: The preferred is of high investment calibre and 
the common represents one of the stronger situations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


o ended: ater. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 Dividends Price Range 
‘en *$0.57 een $1.60 27 —10% 


Company reported earnings on a comtesuual basis until after June 30, 1934. 
fIncluding extras. {To August 9, 1939. 


1931 ‘32 33 "35 36 ‘37 1938 
6.29 4.40 74%—51% 
2.17 3.91 6.08 3.75 84%—57% 
2.71 4.65 7.86 7.25 
2.82 3.70 6.52 5.50 
60} =| }— 
Common stock ($20 par)...... 
1984...... $0.48 0.20 135 $125  51%—34% 
Magee es 0.14 0.20 0.05 0.02 0.41 15%— 9 1985...... $0.21 0.93 0.94 0.39 2.47 1.75 87 —40% 
$1936... 0.19 0.33 0.26 D019 0.59 39%—11 1936...... 0.25 1.40 1.52 0.84 4.01 3.25 125%—80% 
0.28 0.39 0.22 D 0.28 0.61 15%—4 1937...... 1.07 1.55 1.11 0.25 4.08 250 137 —53 
D034 D043 D035 £4xD1.49 8%— 4 0.46 1.14 1.23 0.67 3.50 2.00 (115 —55 


| STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 
zg Bankers Trust Fajardo Sugar National Lead Remington Rand 2 
= Canada Dry Ginger Ale Hayes Body National Supply South Porto Rico Sugar = 
5 Engineers Public Service Martin-Parry Pet Milk Spencer Kellogg z 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Earnings and Price Range (BHL ; E R CTR 
Data revised to August 9, 1939 75 = ) Dete povined to august 100 ond Price (CTR) 
60 dation of two companies, the oldest dating 2° Paice nance 
Incorporated: 1924, Michigan. Office: 1400 45 
Lafayette Building, Detroit, Mich. Annual 30 }— 350 % ! 
meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number [115 vwgel Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- | 20 
of stockholders (April 1, 1937): about 4,800. 0 ing: t y in M N 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None —nU A $2 Capitalization: Funded debt..........None $2 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 352,418 shs — stock (5% cum. 159 che OEFICIT PER SHARE 
1931 °32 °33 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1938 Common ‘stocic’ ‘(nie pat) shs 1931 "36 “37 1938 


Business: Manufactures aluminum and brass castings, in- 
cluding housings, crankcases, transmissions, pistons, bearings, 
gears and other automotive parts. Also makes parts for the 
building and plumbing trades. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital at end 
of 1938, $5.1 million; cash, $606,003. Working capital ratio: 
9.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $24.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Although dividends have varied from $5 
in 1929, to 37% cents in 1932, payments have been made in 
every year since 1925. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: Diversification attained in recent years through 
introduction of non-automotive lines has been a stabilizing 
influence, but the rate of automobile production is still the 
primary earnings determinant. 

Comment: Better than average record entitles the stock to 
a good rating in its group, but susceptibility to cyclical fluctua- 
tions imparts a speculative tinge. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

u. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
D$0.21 Nil Nil D$1.83 D$2.04 $0.37% 22%— 1% 
Se 0.29 $1.45 $1.56 0.94 4.24 1.00 58442— 9% 
1.84 1.38 0.36 0.73 4.31 3.00 68 44 
1935...... 1.57 1.13 0.42 1.39 4.51 2.25 59 —39 % 
eee 0.95 1.02 0.87 1.64 4.48 3.75 63 40 
1987 2.82 1.27 0.86 0.18 *5.03 4.00 4844—2i 
eee D 0.20 D 0.12 0.20 0.64 0.52 0.50 30%—15% 


“After surtax. August 9, 1939. 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (BOR 
Data revised to August 9, 1939 50 = nge ( ) 
4 
Incorporated: 1928, Illinois, as Motor Units 0 i 
Corporation. Name changed to present title 20 i} 
in same year. Office: 310 South Michigan 10 — 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 oa 
Friday in April. Number of stockholders CARNES PER CHARS $4 
(June 16, 1989): 17,067. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock ($5 par)...... . -2,302,040 shs 1931 '32 ‘33 "34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Company originally concentrated its output in 
automotive parts such as clutches, gears and transmissions and 
in “Norge Rollator” electric refrigerators, but has diversified 
its activities in recent years. Automotive business contributes 
about 52.8% of revenues; household equipment 31.9%, steel, 
power and industrial units 8.8%; agricultural implement parts 
the remainder. Entered aeronautical parts field in early 1939. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $19.7 million; cash, $8.7 million; marketable securities, 
$68,105. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $15.76 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cash dividends paid every year since or- 
ganization in 1928, though at irregular rates. 

Outlook: Automotive sales are for original equipment; thus 
earnings are sensitive to trends in automobile production. 

Comment: Despite improvement in company’s general status 
in recent years, the shares must still be regarded as speculative. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Year’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 T Dividends Price Range 
1932.. $0.04 0.09 0.23 D$0.27 D$0.37 $0.25 fam 1 
1933... D 0.19 0.28 0.26 0.07 0.4 0.12% 11%— 2 
0.35 0.45 0.22 5%— 8 
1935... 0.58 0.69 0.51 KB, 2.94 0.87 35%—14 
1936..... 0.67 0.81 0.60 1.72 $3.56 2.25 54%—32 
0.94 0.93 0.55 1.21 3.6 2.50 505,—22% 
1988...... D 0.13 D 0.15 D 0.21 0.47 D 0.01 0.25 36%—16 
0.5 eee 0.50 2 —18 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in March, 1937. After surtax of 24 cents. tTo 


August 9, 1939. 


31 


*Redeemable at par; to be retired, No- 
vember 25, 1939. 


Business: Largest manufacturer of track-type tractors, 
powered with gasoline or Diesel engines, which engines are 
also sold separately as units for stationary or portable work. 
Production includes full line of road machinery. 

Management: Capable and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital June 30, 
1939, $29.2 million; cash, $7.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
8.7-to-1. Book value of common stock, $20.02 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common uninterrupted since 
1925. Extra dividends paid in new preferred stock, 1936-7. 

Outlook: Track-type tractors and: Diesel engines are used 
mainly by mining, quarrying, petroleum, farming and road 
building industries; with customers thus diversified, earnings 
stability is greater than for other companies in the field. 

Comment: Stock is essentially a capital goods equity, and 
thus price movements are affected by cyclical business changes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

1932...... D$0.27 $0.05 D$0.17 D$0.47 $0.86 0.625 15 — 4% 

933. D 0.16 D 0.09 0.09 0.32 0.16 0.125 29%— 5% 
0.42 0.68 0.46 0.38 1.94 1.25 38% —23 
0.58 0.97 0.75 0.86 3.16 2.00 60 —36% 
1.03 1.35 1.36 1.33 5.07 *2.00 91 —i4% 
1.43 1.84 1.47 0.5] 5.25 72.00 100 —40 
0.35 0.10 0.42 0.54 1.41 2.00 58 —220% 
0.42 0.66 1.00 55 —38% 


*Plus 50 cents optional dividend to be paid in cash or 1-200th of a share of new 
5% preferred stock and a stock dividend of 6/200 of a share of 5% preferred stock. 
Plus stock dividend of 3/100 of a share of 5% preferred stock. {To August 9, 1939. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


Data revised to August 9, 1939 aseormings and Pace Range (FMT) 
20 

Incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Bailey [15 a 
Motor Truck Company. Named changed to ‘4409 
present title in same year. Office: 5780 5 
Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- 0 ao $2 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of SARNED PER SHARE $1 
stockholders (1938) 3,021. ° 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ ...None PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par).........491,543 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 °35 ‘36 '37 1938 


Business: Relatively small independent manufacturer of 
motor trucks ranging in size from % ton capacity to 8 tons. 
Originally specialized in heavy, expensive models; during last 
few years has brought out lighter models, motor buses and 
trailers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $2.0 million; cash, $523,631; marketable securities, 
$10,161. Working capital ratio: 10.5-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $6.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates 1912- 
1932; 1935-37. None since. ; 

Outlook: Although representation in both the light and 
heavy duty truck fields places the company in a good position 
to meet demand for all types of trucks, the keen competition 
that characterizes the industry makes adequate earnings de- 
pendent upon the management’s ability to secure volume. 

Comment: The shares represent a commitment in one of 
the less strongly situated units in a highly competitive field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.62 D$0.69 D$1.31 $0.05 3%— 1% 
D 0.38 0.04 D 0.34 None 11%¥— % 
0.08 D 0.01 0.07 None 8%— 2% 
0.28 0. 0.29 0.20 8%4— 3% 
0.25 0.12 0.37 0.40 12%— 7% 
0.15 D 0.04 0.11 0.10 11%— 2 

Cre D 0.22 D 0.39 D 0.61 N 5%e— 2% 
ew oad *None *6 — 2% 


*To August 9, 1959. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Aug.e | Weekly Carloadings July 20. July 22 July 30 
1939 1938 1 1938 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 28,250 40,595 14,771 Baitimore & Ohio... ......ecoe 52,253 51,922 42,495 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,325 2,342 2,116 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 34,076 33,409 27,043 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 60.0 59.3 39.4 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,107 11,078 11,758 
cc 661,136 659,764 584,062 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 14,045 15,592 14,556 
tWholesale Commodity Price 2,801 23,011 21,202 
74.0 74.7 75.8 Norfolk & Western............ 7,714 27,024 20,944 
*tCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,909 3,539 3,318 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 19,999 20,178 17,455 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 76,431 17,887 75,801 New York Central.............. 1,492 71,784 61,570 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 150,113 46058 J..... New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 14,817 14,613 12,499 
July 29 July 22 July 30 7,093 96,194 84,203 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,948 $2,768 $2,749 9,142 9,194 7,760 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2.346 2,566 2,132 12,669 13,733 12,290 
Total Car Loadings (cars)..... 659,764 Western Maryland............. 8,409 8,654 011 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,243 1,191 986 Southern District 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 124.0 128.5 119.7 Atlantic Coast Line ........... 11,707 11,943 9,624 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 83.0 82.3 74.3 Tilinols Central = 28,301 27,890 29.030 
: ouisville ashville.......... 5,21 4,678 22, 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. SAs of Seaboard Air Line.............. 12,266 11,711 10 O88 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Southern Ry. System........... 34,035 33,910 30,091 
tJournal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. 
Commodity Prices: Aug. 8 Aug. 1 Aug. 9 Chie: at W one 109 4.043 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per. ton).... 15.87% 15.87% 15.50 26.221 26.570 25.683 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1668 0.1663 0.1612 orthern Pacific .......+...+++. 1 7 607 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.12 0.12% 0.11% Central West District r 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.08 0.08 0.09% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,319 25,282 24,762 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) —0.9§ 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,881 22,846 23,136 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.81% 0.82% 0.78% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,801 18,850 19,920 
Morn. 00.020 0.57 3% 0.57 3% 0.6656 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,582 5,201 4,007 
Sawer. ~ 0.0282 0.0290 0.0275 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,767 4,683 4,275 
Federal Reserve Reports aug. 2 ly 26 ug-3 | ‘Western Pacific ............... 3,580 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) South t District 
’ Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,601 7,561 6,422 
Total Brokers’ LORS.» 655 681 602 
Other Loans for Securities..... 526 528 574 Louts-8 4 10°674 10'635 10629 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,756 10,682 9,301 +++» 
x St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,142 4,252 4,177 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,322 3,259 3,094 & Pacifi 6.855 7°937 6773 
. 5,243 5,237 5,193 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 501- 523 474 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,476 2,512 2,574 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,054 7,002 6.465 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Indicators AUGUST—— = Monthly JUNE a 
Number of Vessels... 131 119 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total tonnage ....... 199,735 519,965 120 Relief xpenditures : 190.9 #190.9 
AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 Public Works *77.2 
Monthly Magazines... 464,564 482,238 Farm Income — Total 
Women’s Magazines.. 510.234 428,189 (incl. Subsidies)..... *552 *559 
Canadian Magazines.. 122.812 117.656 110 Farm Subsidies ..... “51 “45 
Ay 
M ine Adverising: | Sale . 8. Yan.) : 
100 Production .......... *4.84 *3.04 
*3.98 *2.95 Shipments .......... *5.73 *3.93 
*1 tVariety Chain Sales... *267.8 *237.6 
Pig Iron Activity: Machine Tool Index... 211.6 70.2 
90 1939 Cigarette Production... *16,595  *14,717 
Steel Ingot Output Plate Glass Output 
Rail Equipment Orders: Boots & Shoes (pairs)  *31.6 *26.9 
Locomotives ......... 4 3 80 ae Loadings: 
1,324 eight (tons)...... 1,016,397 805,693 
Coal Production (tons) ° 4 Index Number ...... 118.84 91.28 
Bituminous ......... *29.5 *23.4 . #Department Stores: 
Anthracite .......... axed Sales Index ......... 87 82 
Zine, Slab (tons) : 70 —\ Fluid Milk (quarts) : 
Production .......... 39,669 30,362 1938 Av. Daily Sales......  *6.76 6.39 
Shipments 43.128 33.825 Equipment : 
Stocks on Hand...... 131,782 146,208 efrigerators ....... 268,154 115,274 
tFood in Storage 60 Washing Machines... 120:0 76 78,354 
Butter (Ibs.)........ *131.5 *121.5 sess 7,216 7,046 
Cheese (lbs.) ....... *98 4 *114.8 acuum Cleaners 99,674 85,918 
Eggs (cases)........ *10.9 *10.2 Commercial Failures... 952 1,073 
Lard (Ibs.) *148.2 *126.1 Copper, Refined (Ibs. ) : 
Air Transport: 50 | 173,205 142,532 
Passenger miles...... *65.5 #42.3 Shipments .......... 80,433 145,393 
Raw Silk (bales) : We Stocks on Hand...... 513,67 551,495 
_ "SS a> 32,681 30,441 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938: ~ ‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. , Canadian Newsprint (tons) : 
Commercial Failures.... 917 1.038 ‘ Dments .....ceee 232,261 208,47 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §26 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. JYAmerican Trucking Association, Inc. (203 carriers). #Adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
30 2 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1939 Industrials R. Sucks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Pang 
Aug. ug. 
3.. 144.24 29.64 27.07 48.87 1,008,067 788 305 290 193 59 9 90.53 $6,180,000 ee 
4... 141.73 28.97 26.50 47.9 900,930 799 87 590 122 19 8 90.13 5,200,000 ae 
5.. 142.11 29.20 26.74 48.17 236,980 463 230 101 132 5 3 90.13 1,360,000 one 
7.. 140.76 28.80 26.45 47.66 518,670 679 97 428 154 13 6 89.97 3,890,000 on 
8.. 141.10 28.76 26.55 47.75 448,560 624 238 205 181 12 4 90.09 4,420,000 re 
9.. 139.75 K 26.33 47.33 467,150 642 80 393 169 6 5 89.97 4,360,000 oe 
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